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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Steck. Popular Prices 


726 Market Street 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 
Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


ea of printing Invitations, Announce- 
ments, Tickets, Fancy Programs 
“| and advertising matter for Recep- 
Fa tions, Balls, Parties, Masquerades 
and other occasions and satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed — Original Ideas. 


B ADGES for all events can be made up on 
Short Notice at Reasonable Prices. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


Walter N. 34 Re U NT Company 


860 MISSION STREET 


Kearny 1966 Below 5th 
Phones } Home J 1966 


Near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


Market and 
Sixth Sts. 


Stove 
Club 


NEWLY OPENED — Offers 
Dependable Cooking Stoves of 
Honest Construction, on Easy 
Terms. 


$2 DOWN 


Applies on the Purchase Price 
and is enough to send the Stove 
Home for Use. 


Then 


$1, $1.50 or $2 
A WEEK 


According to the Price of the 
Stove, Soon Pays the Balance. 


Stoves Bought Here Will Be 
Set Up for Use—FREE. 
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Machine 
Club 


Offers Reliable, Up-to-Date 
Machines, Guaranteed in Writ- 
ing. 


$2 DOWN 


Sends the Machine Home, 
and Helps Pay for It. Then 


$1.00 A WEEK 


Soon Covers the Balance Due. 


You have a Choice of Sev- 
eral Splendid Models. 


Hale’s Machine Prices: $25 
up. 


This store is headquarters for Men’s fur- 


nishing goods bearing the UNION LABEL. 
Shirts with the UNION LABEL. 


Collars with the UNION LABEL. 


Neckties with the UNION LABEL. 


Suspenders with the UNION LABEL. 


MENS TURNING NS 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 


According to Bulletin No. 103 of the Bureau 
of the Census on religious bodies, there were in 
the United States in 1906, when the study was 
made, 186 religious denominations. One hundred 
and fifty-four were grouped in 27 families and 32 
were classed as unrelated or separate denomina- 
tions. There were in these denominations 212,230 
church organizations; 195,618 or 92 2-10 per cent 
are reported by the 164 Protestant bodies, 12,408 
or 5 9-10 per cent by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and 41,130 or about 2 per cent by the remaining 
bodies, including Jewish congregations, Latter- 
Day Saints, Eastern Orthodox Churches and 14 
other minor bodies. These combined congre- 
gations had a membership in 1906 of 32,936,445, 
and 164,830 ministers. About 90 per cent of the 
churches reported by sex showing that of males 
there are 43 1-10 per cent in the churches, and of 
females 56 9-10 per cent. They reported 192,795 
church edifices, with a seating capacity of 58,- 
536,830. The value of the church property was 
reported as amounting to $1,257,575,867. 

If we were to add to the actual membership 
of the churches those who are directly affiliated 
with it, we would find that the church really 
controls or influences the great majority of the 
people in the United States. Whether or not 
the people of the churches are in the majority, 
it is undoubtedly true that they have it in their 
power to determine the social and ethical stand- 
ards which shall govern the Nation. And this 
being so, it naturally follows that they may be 
held responsible for the standard of ethics which 
prevails among the people. 

But what is the function of the church? Is it 
the business of the church to confine itself mere- 
ly to the preaching of spiritual truth, hoping 
thus to develop the characters of men who shall 
tightly administer the affairs of business and 
the state; or shall the church, as an organization, 
become active in politics, in the solution of the 
industrial problem and in the righting of the 
social evils of the day; or shall the church per- 
form both functions? It seems to me that the 
latter is the true mission of the church. The 
early church so regarded its relationship to the 
world. For a time, it had relatively a larger 
part in educational and philanthropic work than 
it has had since. Then followed a period when 
it confined itself very largely to the preaching 
of salvation for the individual. But always has 
the church had a part in the social movements 
of the times. 

The world is now on a verge of a great social 
revival. The forces which have been at work 
for generations are-about to see the fruits of their 
patient seed-sowing. Almost unconsciously, the 
church has had the largest share in this evolu- 
tionary process. Without realizing it, the church 
has been preaching the doctrine of social unrest. 
With this message of divine discontent, its min- 
isters and missionaries have been stirring up the 
people. The vision of the possibilities in Jesus 
Christ has made them forever dissatisfied with 
their former physical, economic, social and moral 
estate. Asa result of this preaching the church 
is soon to enter into its larger inheritance. 

——————-@o__—_—_ 

“He knows little who will tell his wife all he 

knows.”—Thomas Fuller. 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


| The Los Angeles “Times” Horror | 


When news came over the wire that the Los 
Angeles “Times” had been the victim of one 
of the most dastardly acts of modern days, or 
of an explosion, there was a universal feeling 
of horror. Unionism and non-unionism dis- 
appeared in the general condemnation of the 
crime, if such it proves to be. And in the same 
proportion came a wave of sympathy for those 
suddenly bereft of those near and dear to 
them, and condolence for the heavy visitation 
of death. 

In the stress of such an occasion, men and 
women are apt to say things that, on second 
thought, are to be regretted. It is not our 
purpose to note any of these expressions here. 
This is not the time, nor the place. 

The “Labor Clarion” has received—and 
given—some hard knocks in the industrial war 
for months pending in the city of Los An- 
geles. The “Times” has not minced words 
in expressing itself concerning those with 
whom it differed, and the outcome was a feel- 
ing that may be termed “tense.” 

But these things are forgotten in the present 
hour that tries the souls of men. It is incon- 
ceivable to thé hundreds of thousands of un- 
ionists who are proud of their citizenship that 
one of their number is responsible for the 
atrocity, as has been charged in some quarters. 

It must be remembered that the “Times” by 
no means confined itself to onslaughts on the 
labor movement. Many a propaganda far re- 
moved from organized labor was the theme 
of assault.. May it not be possible that the 
rigid investigation commenced will show that 
there is likelihood of unjust accusations leveled 
at the trade union? 

As several of the bodies of workers of the 
land have stated by resolution, we have fought 
fairly. After all, there is no difference be- 
tween the citizenship of men when major 
things are at stake. 

We counsel moderation in expression until 
the facts are known. Idle accusations simply 
stir the public mind. Organized labor, regard- 
less of the outcome of the prevailing search, 
is, as an institution, opposed to violence, and 
it will not be found wanting in expression 
when the crime is placed home on the 
shoulders of the guilty parties. 

The man, union or non-union, who throws a 
Stone or commits any overt act, is a foe of the 
Republic. The horror of Los Angeles is too 
recent for contemplation. The dastard or das- 
tards responsible should have short shrift. 
But organized labor resents the blame unfairly 
attached to its name at this juncture, and be- 
lieves the time will come when it will be vin- 
dicated. There will be a thorough investiga- 
tion, joined by all, for the crime warrants it. 

SS, 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge No. 25. 


Decline of the Woodmen of the World. 


To the People. Letter No. 66. 

On the surface, the Woodmen of the World 
presents such evidences of prosperity that we do 
not expect any one not familiar with the inevita-® 
ble laws of mortality to be convinced that there 
is now at. work down deep in its organism a 
cancerous growth that will eventually work its 
dissolution. 

It must be admitted that the order has a low 
death rate, which has even declined fractionally 
in recent years. It is also accumulating in an 
emergency fund over $1,000,000 a year, $1,850,000 
in 1908, and this fund at the close of 1908 ex- 
ceeded $7,200,000. That looks very encouraging, 
but other assessment organizations have given 
similar evidences of solidity and solvency in the 
early days of their career, only to be overcome in 
the end by a death rate too heavy to be borne. 

The Woodmen of the World began its career 
in 1891, so at the close of 1908, the latest date 
for which we have available data, it was only 
nineteen years old. This may seem long enough 
to test the stability of the order, but not so. As 
well say that the vigor of youth from age twenty- 
one to forty has its counterpart in the period 
from age forty to age fifty-nine. Because the 
order is young and its membership largely of 
young age and fresh from medical examination, 
the rate of mortality has been and still is low. 
But the death rate increases very slowly at first, 
only to accelerate its pace later on. At age 
thirty the table death rate is 8.42 per 1000, and 
nineteen years later, at age forty-nine, it is only 
13.10, an increase of only 4.68 per 1000. But 
nineteen years later, at age sixty-eight, the death 
rate is fifty-two per 1000, an increase of 38.90 per 
1000. 

Is it not plain, therefore, that the Woodmen of 
the World which is now collecting only a little 
more than 10 per cent in excess of its current 
mortality, and has been able to survive nineteen 
years of the easiest period of its existence, will 
find a much more difficult problem to solve in 
the coming nineteen years when its death rate 
will have increased 200 or 300 per cent? 

But let us consider what this order promises 
and the quid pro quo it demands. For $1000 in- 
surance at death, $100 for a monument and an old 
age disability benefit at age seventy. 

Twelve per cent of these assessments goes into 
the expense fund, and 10 per cent into the emer- 
gency fund. Were the entire assessment to be 
used solely to meet death claims and to pay for 
monuments, it would be wholly inadequate. Take 
the assessment for ages eighteen to twenty-five, 
80 cents per month or $9.60 per year. Were all 
the members of these ages to live until the order 
had accumulated $1100 for each member, it would 
require over 114 years, making no allowance for 
interest accumulations. Members aged fifty-two 
would have to live over thirty-one years. 

Were the monthly assessments accumulated at 
4 per cent, all the members aged eighteen to 
twenty-five years would have to live over forty- 
two years, and all the members aged fifty-two 
years would have to live over twenty years, to 
enable the order to pay all that it promises. But 
the Woodmen of the World hus not discovered 
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the secret of keeping all its members alive for 


- any such length of time. 


Its total assessments in 1908, including the 
proportion for expenses, amounted to $6,206,110. 
The total obligations on December 31, 1908, rep- 
resented therefore about ninety-seven years’ as- 
sessment income on the basis of 1908. In 1909, 
forty-one life insurance companies reporting to 
the New York Insurance Department had $13,- 
927,127,650 insurance in force, and an annual pre- 
mium income of $512,166,198. The premium in- 
come alone of these companies would provide the 
total insurance in about twenty-seven years, that 
is seventy years less than the Woodmen of the 
World would require. This takes no account of 
the assets of nearly $3,500,000,000 now in posses- 
sion of the companies, nor the interest income 
amounting to $150,000,000 ‘a year. 

What seems to be the strength of the Wood- 
men of the World is in fact its weakness. It has 
grown tremendously, but the rapidity of its 
growth has increased its peril. In assessment 
insurance, fresh blood is a vital necessity, and the 
larger the membership the greater the quantity 
of new blood that is required. On December 31, 
1895, the order had 33,027 members insured for 
$65,693,200, and on December 31, 1908, 439,285 
members insured for $602,349,500. The order ad- 
mits no members over fifty-two years of age, but 
in spite of the large number of mémbers admitted 
at younger ages since 1895, the increase in mem- 
bers over age fifty-two has been proportionately 
much greater than below that age. 

Rapid as has been the growth in membership, 
the members have grown old faster. Among the 
ages at which new members have been admitted 
the increase has been only 768 per cent, while 
among the ages beyond the limit of admission 
the increase was 2610 per cent. That this has 
happened during a period in which the order has 
been most successful in getting new members, is 
a discouraging indication. 

It was comparatively easy to keep down the 
average death rate when the order was able to 
obtain new members in proportion of 30 to 
80 per cent of its existing membership, and to 
increase its membership from 20 to 50 per cent 
a year, but the percentages are dropping and 
with the decline will come an increased death rate. 

On December 31, 1908, the order had 439,285 
members. In one year the aggregate increase 
in age of these members would be 439,285 years. 
To offset this increase the order would have to 
admit 43,928 members ten years younger than 
the average age, or 87,857 five years younger, or 
439,285 members one year younger. Even then, 
while the average age would be kept down, the 
mortality rate would increase for the death 
rate among members fifty to seventy years is 
about two to seven times that among members 
twenty-five years and younger. 

The cost of life insurance is no longer con- 
jectural, and it is the same for fraternal organiza- 
tions as for regular companies. One no more 
than the other can charge less than cost without 
coming ultimately to ruin. When the fraternals 
come to charge as much as the regular com- 
panies, the doom of fraternalism will be sounded. 

The real and substantial fact, however, is that 
supposed cheapness is the predominating element 
in fraternal insurance. Comparatively few of the 
millions carrying benefit certificates in fraternal 
orders either atfend lodge meetings or bother 
their heads about the welfare of their brother 
members. A few enthusiasts do, of course, ele- 
vate the philanthropic, the brotherly idea above 
all other considerations. These are more anxious 
to see the family of a deceased brother provided 
for than they are solicitous about the protection 
of their own dependent ones. Such.altruism is, 
however, exceptional, and the majority of mem- 
bers of fraternal insurance orders are interested 
solely in getting insurance as cheap as they can. 
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Says “Puck”: “The proudest boast of the old- 
time robber barons was that they never robbed 
a poor man.” “Those fellows were amateurs at 
the game,” explained the great Captain of Indus- 
try, “ and didn’t understand how much money 
there was in it.” 

Because a superintendent of the Northwestern 
Improvement Company at Ellensburg, Wash., 
discharged the president of the Miners’ Union 
four hundred miners are on strike. The union 
president was acting as weigher, and was dis- 
charged on the ground that the company pre- 
ferred to select its own weigher rather than a 
member of the union. 

F. T. Van Dyke, an Oakland unionist, is out 
with a proposition to get some merchant in Oak- 
land to turn his store into a union-label goods 
store, giving up coupons good for dues in the 
various unions as part of the profit-sharing 
scheme in vogue in regular co-operative stores. 

One of the resolutions presented to the resolu- 
tions committee of the American Mining Coa- 
gress for consideration at Los Angeles on Sep- 
tember 28th, calls upon the Federal Congress to 
repeal the law segregating coal lands, and to in- 
struct the President to abrogate the withdrawal 
orders he has issued affecting such lands. The 
law, it is asserted, is “rank socialism, it impairs 
the value of the millions already invested in the 
mining industry and not only destroys the miner’s 
hope of fortune, but makes it impossible for him 
to secure the necessary capital to develop his 
claims.” In addition, the resolution protested 
against the attempt to segregate the surface from 
mineral property, and that the proposition to 
lease the mineral is rank socialism, adapted from 
the ways of Tasmania, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia, and against public policy. 

A. S. Welch, a popular member of the Oak- 
land Carmen’s Union, was married last week to 
Miss Irene Baird. 

While the total number, 81,720, of deaths from 
tuberculosis in 1909 was greater than for any 
preceding year and exceeded by 3431 the number, 
78,289, compiled in 1908, the death ‘rate, in the 
Census Bureau’s death registration States and 
cities, showed a decline from 173.9 in 1908 to 
167.5 per 100,000 estimated population in 1909, 
as reported in the forthcoming Census Bureau 
Bulletin on mortality statistics prepared by Dr. 
Cressy L. Wilbur, chief statistician for vital sta- 
tistics, and submitted to Director Durand. 

On account of the heavy expense to which 
corporations are put to employ strike breakers 
furnished by so-called detective and special po- 
lice agencies during “labor troubles,” certain in- 
fluential capitalists and their attorneys in Ohio 
are quietly moving to secure the establishment 
of a State constabulary similar to the Pennsyl- 
vania cossacks, and the Mexican rurales. 

Connecticut will see another bitter legal strug- 
gle between a boycotted concern that has sued 
for damages and various labor organizations. At 
Hartford a firm of clothing manufacturers sued 
the United Garment Workers, the Central Labor 
Union, the Socialist party and others for $15,000 
for picketing and boycotting. If the plaintiffs 
win, it will mean that, under the Sherman anti- 
trust law, as interpreted by the United States 
Supreme Court in the hatters’ case, the workers 
will have to pay three times the amount sued for, 
besides the costs of the case. 

There can no longer be a doubt, although elec- 
tion returns are still incomplete, that the initia- 
tive and referendum amendment to the Arkansas 
constitution has been adopted. In thanking Wil- 
liam J. Bryan for his service, Governor Donaghey 
says that his tour through the State carried the 
amendment, and that every county in which he 
spoke went for it. : 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


THE TAXATION PLAN OPPOSED. 
By Edward P. E. Troy. 
The railroads and other public-service corpora- 


tions that are endeavoring to foist “revenue and’ 


taxation” constitutional” amendment on _ the 
people of California are resorting to every pos- 
sible stratagem, trick and device in their attempts 
to inveigle the voters to favor it. In this war- 
fare against public interests, they make the people 
pay the expense. Besides the money previously 
paid, the Legislature appropriated $25,000 to in- 
vestigate assessments in every county of the 
State. 

The State Board of Equalization made a care- 
ful, painstaking and exacting examination of the 
property of individuals. State Controller A. B. 
Nye called their attention to the Pacific States 
Telephone Company having been assessed $1,000,- 
000 in San Francisco, and the Union Oil Com- 
pany $5,000,009 in Los Angeles. Both “moved” 
their principal offices to Contra Costa County, 
where each was assessed $5000 by Assessor Jones 
The other members of the Board gave Mr. Nye 
no assistance, and some tried to hamper his ques- 
tioning of Mr. Jones. They did the same when 
Mr. Nye sought to investigate the assessments 
of the street railways in Oakland and Fresno. 

As the protesting representatives of the differ- 
ent counties were successively informed by the 
Board that “If the revenue and taxation amend- 
ment is adopted, we will not bother you any 
longer,” it became patent to every one that the 
purpose of this “investigation” was to harass the 
people into voting for this pernicious amend- 
ment. Yet, we are asked to give this same State 
Board full power over the assessments of all 
corporations, under this proposed amendment. 

In the final waste of public funds for their 
special benefit, these corporations have secured 
a special session of the Legislature to change a 
few words in this amendment. Although a spe- 
cial was held a few months ago, the Legislature 
is called together again, solely to give official 
advertising to this amendment. When it was 
first suggested, Governor Gillett ridiculed the 
idea. He stated the amendment had been de- 
feated once, and that he saw no need of a special 
session. Without any public demand, he called 
the Legislature together. And the people foot 
the bill! ; 

The introduction to the report of the Revenue 
and Taxation Commission says: “The remedies 
suggested may be characterized as strictly in line 
with the natural evolution of the American sys- 
tem of State taxation, as that evolution has pro- 
ceeded in other advanced States of the Union.” 

An incorrect statement of this kind, by an 
official Commission, is most reprehensible. The 
vice of it is in the fact that “separation” in other 
States is used to make it appear that the danger- 
ous system proposed by our Commission is the 
same as is used elsewhere. 

The last report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on page 97, has an “analysis of 
taxes, by States and territories, showing the basis 
of payments according to the various laws under 
which railways are taxed.” I take from this an- 
alysis’ the list of States which our Commission 
gives to prove its assertion. Connecticut does 
not collect one dollar from railroads by the meth- 
od proposed. Over 99 per cent of the taxes of 
railroads in that State are levied under the same 
ad valorem system now used in California. New 
York collects $5,552,258 taxes from railroads. Of 
this $5,039,074, or over 90 per cent, was levied by 
an ad valorem tax, similar to our existing method, 
while $339,303, or but 6 per cent, was collected 
by the system proposed under this amendment. 


In Pennsylvania, of the $5,896,965 taxes paid 
by railroads, 70 per cent is paid under the sys- 
tem now in vogue in California, and but 15 per 
cent under the proposed one. In Ohio, where 
$5,102,702 is paid in taxes by railroads, 68 per 
cent is paid under the existing California sys- 
tem, and but 29 per cent under the other. Min- 
nesota is the only State of those reported by 
our Commission that collects all of the taxes 
from railroads under the system proposed. 

We are asked to believe that the amendment to 
be voted on next November is “strictly in line 
with the natural evolution of the American sys- 
tem of State taxation!” 

pS 
MILWAUKEE’S LABOR CONDITIONS. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

The Krueger and Domann Printing Company 
of Milwaukee, for a long time a non-union firm, 
has made terms with the union printérs, and 
henceforth it is to be a union firm. It has ac- 
cepted the terms imposed by the various unions 
belonging to the Allied Printing Trades Council. 

It came about in this way: The city of Mil- 
waukee is in the control of a Socialist adminis- 
tration. That means that it is under a working- 
class control. The Socialist officials insist on the 
union label being on every piece of printing that 
is done for the city. : 

As a consequence, a firm that doesn’t have the 
label doesn’t get the work. But as the city has 
thousands of dollars’ worth to be done, Messrs. 
Krueger and Domann very soon decided it was 
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better to come in out of the wet. It doesn’t pay 
to run a non-union printing shop in Milwaukee. 

A three-years’ contract has just been closed 
under which the job printers get an increase of 
$2 per week for the three-years’ period. ‘The 
afternoon papers have just signed a contract with 
the unions for a raise on their wages from $20 
to $22 per week for the three-years’ period. These 
two: increases are on the graduated scale. The 
morning papers have made an immediate raise 
of $1 per week, from $24 to $25. 

The officials of the printers’ organizations who 
conducted the conferences relative to these in- 
creases, remark that in all of these conferences 
it was the fact that the laboring class adminis- 
tration was in control of the city that seemed to 
be the deciding factor. 

And it is not only the printers that have reason 
to rejoice because of the Socialist victory in 
Milwaukee. ‘Within ten days of the time that 
Mayor Seidel and his comrades were elected to 
office, the following things occurred: 

The Brand Stove Works settled a strike with 
its employees to the advantage of the men. 

The contractors on the big Auditorium came 
to terms with the unions and the building was 
made “fair.” 

The street-car company voluntarily: raised the 
wages of its men from $3 to $9 per month, and 
allowed a $10 increase to apprentices. 

The: International Harvester Trust, which has 
a very large plant in Milwaukee, announced that 
hereafter it would compensate all workingmen 
for injuries received in their employ. 

These are a few of the direct and indirect re- 
sults of the Social-Democratic administration in 
Milwaukee during the first four months of its 
existence. 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


Plan Insurance Without Lawyers. 

Chicago.—To cut out all fees of agents and 
lawyers and establish a system of co-operative 
insurance, to which the boss brewers have agreed 
to pay $1.50 and the unions 50 cents for each 
worker, is the plan now being put to a referen- 
dum vote by the United Brewery workers. 

Brewery owners say that they are now paying 
this amount to private insurance companies, 
and would prefer paying the money to their men 
direct. A commission of owners and workers, 
with equal powers, will control the fund. In- 
jured workmen will be paid 65 per cent of the 
amount of their wages, and in case of death a 
sum amounting to four years’ wages will be paid 
the dead man’s family. 

It is believed that a liberal old-age pension 
can also be paid from this fund. 

Club Women Aid Strikers’ Wives. 

Pittsburg, Pa—After visiting the strikers’ 
wives in the eviction camps and seeing the frail 
tents in which are huddled, thousands of women 
and children, committees of Pittsburg club wo- 
men, are circulating and signing petitions to Gov- 
ernor Edwin S. Stuart to force the coal barons to 
arbitrate. 

The leader of this women’s movement is Miss 
Emmilinne Pitt, known as the “Angel of the 
Camp,” who has stirred the country-side with 
her tireless activities in aid of the hungry mothers 
and children camped on the hills around Irwin 
and Greensburg. 


Unity For Coopers And Brewers. 

Kansas City—Empowered by the convention 
of the Coopers’ International Union, held in this 
city, a committee is in conference with the United 
Brewery Workers looking to united action of 
the most effective kind. These are two of the 
most thoroughly organized crafts in the United 
States, the union coopers making 95 per cent of 
all the barrels on the market and the brewers 
controlling their trade in similar fashion. 

The Los Angeles strike, in which both the 
coopers and the brewery workers are involved, 
commenced with a practical lockout under the 
management of a group of millionaires calling 
themselves the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association. So far reaching were the ramifica- 
tions of this plot against union labor, that com- 
bination to meet combination is now a matter of 
necessity with the coopers and brewery workers. 


Washington Launches Labor Party. 

Seattle, Wash.—With a complete State ticket 
in the field, the candidates from top to bottom 
being union men, organized labor in this section 
of the country asks the public to support work- 
ing-class nominees who have been pledged to 
the following clean-cut program: 

1. Absolute freedom of press, speech and 
assemblage. 2. Effective inspection of workshop 
and factory, 3. Non-employment of children un- 
der sixteen years of age. 4. Prevention of all 
interstate transportation of the products of child 
labor, convict labor and the products of unin- 
spected factories. 5. Initiative, referendum, re- 
call and proportional representation. 6. Election 
of judges for short terms and abolition of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. 7. Free administra- 
tion of justice. 8. Exclusion of Asiatic labor. 9. 
For a law making it a felony for any individual, 
firm or corporation to employ or have in their 
employ any female of sixteen years, or over, to 
work more than eight hours on any calendar day 
of twenty-four. 10. Australian ballot at both 
the primary and general elections. 11. A consti- 
tutional amendment guaranteeing absolute sov- 
ereignty to all cities in municipal affairs. 12. 
Votes for women. 
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Politics Stirs Carpenters’ Convention. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—In his opening address to 
the biggest convention of carpenters ever assem- 
bled in the United States, President Huber spoke 
of the crisis organized labor is. now facing and 
handled the Supreme Court and Congress with- 
out gloves in the following words: 

“Thus far Congress has failed to pass any 
amendment relieving us from the provisions of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. Today, if the em- 
ployers had the full say, we should be annihilated, 
and as I see it now we simply exist by the gra- 
cious suffrance of the courts.” 

From Oklahoma came Commissioner Kate 
Barnard, who aroused the convention to repeated 
bursts of applause when she told the story of the 
rise to political power of the trade unions in her 
State. 

“Oklahoma is ruled today by what is really a 
labor party,” emphasized Miss Barnard, “and we 
have secured our power by uniting the farmers 
and the union men.” 


Plumbers Show Big Gains. 

St. Paul, Minn.—With 502 locals in the United 
States and Canada, and 499 of these in good 
standing, Secretary-Treasurer Burke’s report to 
the seventeenth biennial convention of the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fit- 
ters, Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters’ Helpers 
made plain the splendid condition of the organ- 
ization. Of the 247 strikes and lockouts of the 
past two years, two-thirds of them had been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of the unions. 

State Labor Commissioner W. E. McEwen, 
welcomed his “brother pipe fitters” and thus 
traced their battles and victories: 

“Tt took us fifteen years,” he said, “to raise 
our pay from $2.50 per day to $5 per day, and to 
decrease the hours of labor from ten hours to 
eight hours a day. All that this advantage cost 
me in tribute to organized labor was but $60. 
Some workers oppose the tribute they must pay 
to secure these benefits, and declare that the 
union shop is an un-American institution because 
it levies tribute, but I declare that it is a most 
American institution, for it runs on the same 
principle as does our Government in exacting 
support for its free institutions.” 


Iron Workers Need Liability Laws. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Delegates to the fourteenth 
annual convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
with a membership of 19,872 artisans whose daily 
work is the most dangerous in the world, assem- 
bled in this city and listened to a prosperous re- 
port from its secretary-treasurer, J. J. McNam- 
ara, showing a cash balance on hand of $34,299.67. 

The need of employers’ liability laws, as well 
as legislation forcing the immediate public re- 
port of all accidents to workingmen, was empha- 
sized in the opening address delivered by Repre- 
sentative Cyrus W. Philips. 

The contest with Erectors’ Association is the 
one big fight now facing the iron workers, who 
are demanding union-shop conditions, and ex- 
pect to win. 

Beneficiaries amounting to $11,200 were paid to 
112 structural iron workers killed during the year. 


Spinners Demand Shorter Hours. 

Boston, Mass.—Believing that the only reason- 
able remedy for periodical shut-downs of the 
textile mills, and the consequent distress to spin- 
ners, is the shortening of the hours of labor so 
that the output will be properly distributed, the 
International Spinners’ Union, convened in this 
city, is demanding that fifty-four hours constitute 
a week’s work. 

The convention condemned ‘the night work 
practice, and gave special authority to act to the 
Utica Union, which is in the district which has 
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cause for the greatest complaint in the matter. 

All Senators- and Representatives of every 
State who voted against labor measures before 
the Legislature were condemned, and the dele- 
gates were instructed to have their district mem- 
bers work to defeat such offenders. 


City Would Own Car Lines. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The executive committee of 
the Ohio State Federation of Labor has passed 
resolutions calling upon the Governor to sum- 
mon a special session of the General Assembly 
to enact a law permitting municipal ownership 
of car lines. The strike has forced the issue upon 
the public and the trade unions will commence a 
campaign of education, backed by data obtained 
from consular reports of the successful opera- 
tion of English municipally-owned tramways. 
Newspapers assert that the strike was forced by 
the car owners to prevent a reduction of rates 
which the city was about to compel them to make. 


Miners’ Battle Looms Big. 

Ghicago.—In reply to the decision of the spe- 
cial convention of miners, held in Indianapolis, 
to continue the strike, the mine owners declare 
that they will import strike breakers and fight to 
a finish. The bosses’ plan is to select a mine, 
purchase it as a joint holding, run in non-union- 
ists and test the State law. The results of the 
U. M. W. of A.’s convention was the levying of 
$1 per week on each member to finance the 
strike. It is asserted that, as a result of the dis- 
agreements shown at the convention, John P. 
White of Iowa, vice-president under Lewis’ first 
term, will be brought out as president by the anti- 
administrationists, with Wm. Green of Ohio, for 
secretary-treasurer, and Frank Hayes of Illinois, 
to succeed himself as vice-president. On the 
other hand, President Lewis will stand for re- 
election, with E. S. McCulloch of Michigan, as 
secretary or vice-president. This year’s cam- 
paign will be the most exciting in the history of 
the U. M. W. 


Trapped Russians Ask Aid. 

New York.—Anatoly Vassilieff, having escaped 
from the Hawaiian slave camps, has arrived in 
this city seeking aid to get 1500 of his Russian 
countrymen out of the clutches of the sugar trust 
and into the United States. “When the agents 
of the sugar trust came to my people to get them 
to go to Hawaii,” recounted Vassilieff, “we were 
promised that the men should receive $40 a 
month for a workday of ten hours. Good homes, 
light and fuel and an acre of ground for each 
family to turn into garden, schools for our chil- 
dren, and free medical attendance, were some of 
the promises made to lure us on. All of these 
promises were broken. The pay was 60 cents a 
day, most of which went to the company’s store. 
Hundreds of sick children on the plantations got 
not the least attention from a doctor. If a man 
attempted to leave the plantations, charges of 
vagrancy were placed against him and he went 
to jail like a slave.” 


Milwaukee Law Makes Good. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Under the new Gorecki fac- 
tory inspection ordinance, the Health Commis- 
sioner will have a far-reaching supervision over 
factory conditions. He intends to begin at once 
the enforcement of the measure. Laundries, knit- 
ting mills, button factories and places of that 
character will be especially looked after. The 
health department will be given five additional 
sanitary police for this work. 


Core Makers Go Out. 
Schenectady, N. Y.—Three hundred molders 
and core makers employed at the General Elec- 
tric Company have gone on a strike here as the 
result of the company sending a large portion 
of the work to be done to other cities, necessitat- 
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ing the laying off of many of the employees. 
The health department will be given five addi- 
tional sanitary police for this work. 


Dick Law Makes Regulars. 

Chicago.—The effect of the Dick military bill 
is beginning to tell in the reorganization of the 
national guard of Illinois and adjoining States. 
Orders are expected from the War Department 
for the merging of the national guard with the 
standing army. The militia of Illinois and the 
adjoining States will be organized into the second 
field army, and will be known as the Army of the 
Great Lakes. After the merger, the national 
guard regiments will no longer be known as 
militia, but will be designated as the United 
States troops, bearing the designation of the 
various States to which they belong. 

——SS 

JOHN MITCHELL GIVES HIS VIEWS. 

John Mitchell of the National Civic Federation. 
in an interview on the conservation of industrial 
peace, defined his opinion of the best means of 
settling the industrial unrest existing today. He 
believes this will pass away when there is full 
recognition of the right of organization on the 
part of both labor and capital by which they may 
work out their inevitable destiny. 

He said, in discussing the assertion that the 
interests of labor and capital are identical, as 
declared in a recent article in the “North Ameri- 
can Review,” “if this were so, there would be no 
chasms between them; and if the interests of 
labor and capital were irreconcilable, as others 
contend, any effort to harmonize them would 
prove futile. I am quite convinced that neither 
of the foregoing hypotheses will stand the test 
of close analysis. My judgment is that the in- 
terests of labor and capital, although divergent in. 
some respects, are nevertheless reciprocal and 
interdependent. 

“In the search for a panacea to heal the indus- 
trial ills against which society so justly com- 
plains, many suggestions are made and innum- 
erable remedies proposed. On the one hand are 
found forces that deny to labor the right of or- 
ganization; on the other hand are forces at work 
advocating and demanding the abolition of the 
whole wage system. Between these extremes 
stands a great army of workmen and many em- 
ployers earnestly striving to find grounds of 
agreement upon which the rights and obligations 
of each may be defined and brought into har- 
mony. With all respect to the opinions of others, 
it seems to me that the path of safety, progress, 
and justice lies in the middle course; in the rec- 
ognition of the right of organization on the part 
of both labor and capital, by which and through 
which these factors in our industrial life may 
work out their inevitable destiny. The trade 
agreement, the collective bargain, is the bond be- 
tween labor and capital; it restores in a large 
measure the personal relationship, the mutual in- 
terest which existed prior to the advent of the 
factory system. It is an acknowledgment of the 
interdependetice of labor and capital, a recogni- 
tion of the reciprocal interests of employer and 
employee. When the right of organization among 
both workmen and employers is fully recognized 
and freely conceded, and when these forces adopt 
the policy of collective bargaining, the day of the 
strike and lockout, the boycott and the blacklist 
will have largely passcd away. 

“To elucidate in a practical way this view of 
the relationship between labor and capital, it is 
necessary to review the activities of these two 
factors in the field in which their interests are 
common and to mark the point at which they 
diverge. 

“The employer and the workman are mutually 
interested in the successful conduct of industry; 
the profits of the one and the wages of the other 
obviously are contingent upon it, as both profits 
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and wages must be paid from the earnings of the 
enterprise in which the capital of the one and 
the labor of the other are jointly invested. This 
being true, the workman and the employer are 
equally concerned in the character of the product 
which is manufactured and sold by them, just 
as they are interested equally in good markets 
and regularity of employment. Having worked 
in co-operation up to the point of turning out an 
article that commands a wide and profitable sale, 
the question of dividing the earnings of their joint 
efforts presents itself; it is the failure of the 
attempt to divide to the satisfaction of each these 
earnings that gives rise to the differences between 
employers and workmen and forms the basis of 
the labor problem as we have it today. True, 
there are many questions of discord apart from 
those of wages and profits, which result in seri- 
ous industrial conflicts, but followed back to their 
source, it will be found that these issues are in- 
separably related to those of wages and profits. 
In other words, the demand for a workday, for 
healthful, sanitary surroundings, has its origin 
in the irrepressible desire of the working people 
for a progressive improvement in their condi- 
tions of life and labor. 

“In early times, when the structure of society 
was simple, the relationship between employer 
and workman was vastly different from that 
existing today. It was not until the invention 
of machinery, the birth of the factory system, 
the use of steam, and the application of new pro- 
cesses that the question of the relationship of 
employer and employed grew so complex and 
impersonal that new methods became necessary 
to the proper adjustment of industrial affairs. 
As, step by step, industry developed from the 
stage of the privately-owned factory to the firm 
and corporation, the real employer was removed 
further and ever further from personal contact 
with his employee, the salaried manager took the 
place once held by the actual employer, and the 
simple and friendly relations of early days gave 
way to the intricate and complex industrial life 
of this generation. 

“Coincident with the development of industry 
have come the local, national and finally the in- 
ternational organizations of labor. These gigan- 
tic associations and federations are the inevi- 
table sequence of an industrial development which 
threatened the subjugation of the individual 
workman and forced him to merge his interests 
and his identity with those of his fellow work- 
men. The momentous change in the status of 
the workman which accompanied the revolution 
of industrial processes, transformed the whole 
problem of labor from the question of production 
to that of distribution, and it is the effort to 
find an equitable adjustment of the problem of 
distribution that is taxing the ingenuity of our 
greatest thinkers and is the cause of the indus- 
trial unrest existing today.” 


A a 


An Englishman sat outside of a cafe in a 
European city and remarked casually to a fellow- 
Englishman, “Oh, the emperor is a hopeless 
idiot!” Instantly a man, who proved to be a 
plain clothes policeman, rose from an adjacent 
seat, and said: “Sir, I arrest you for lese majeste. 
You say that the emperor is a hopeless idiot.” 
“My dear chap,” said the Englishman, “I didn’t 
mean your emperor. There are other emperors 
in the world, surely!” “That may be, sir,” replied 
the policeman; “but ours is the only emperor who 
is a hopeless idiot! Come with me.” 

Se ee 

“IT see you have an actor employed on the 
farm.” “Yes, I put him on. He’s a darn good 
actor, too. I thought he was working the first 
week he was here.” 

————————E_ 

“Paw, what is the great continental divide?” 
“It’s the final division of the continent, my son, 
between the Morgans and the Guggenheims!” 
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“You find yourself refreshed by the presence 
of cheerful people. Why not make earnest ef- 
forts to confer that pleasure on others? You 
will find half the battle is gained if you never 
allow yourself to say anything gloomy.”—Lydia 
Maria Child. 


The union label is sorely needed as a medium 
to attain one of the objects of organized labor. 
And we only have ourselves to blame if it isn’t 
as successful as we wish. The remedy is simple. 
The label is here, and the demand ought to be. 

oe 

It will be good reading to learn just how far 


the Anti-Boycott Association will go in its at- 
tack on the Buck’s Stove and Range Company of 
St. Louis. As is known, this concern is at peace 
with the labor movement, but the A. B. A. doesn’t 
believe in peace. It has vigorously resented the 
firm’s undoubted right to do as it thinks best in 
the premises—in other words, it trots out the 
very plan it pretends to denounce. 
ee 

The thirtieth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will be held at North- 
west Turn and Liederkranz Hall, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, beginning ten o’clock Monday morning, 
November 14, 1910, and will continue in session 
from day to day until the business of the con- 
vention has been completed. Representation in 
the convention will be on the following basis: 
From National or International Unions, for less 
than 4000 members, one delegate; 4000 or more, 
two delegates; 8000 or more, three delegates; 
16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 or more, 
five delegates; 64,000 or more, six delegates; 
128,000 or more, seven delegates, and so on; and 
from Central Bodies and State Federations, and 
from local trade unions not having a National or 
International Union, and from Federal Labor 
Unions, one delegate. 


(eS ee 
Edward A. Waterman, western sales manager 


of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, ‘is in 
San Francisco. After stating that the trouble be- 
tween his firm and organized labor had entirely 
disappeared, he added: “As a matter of fact the 
fight was a personal one between the man who 
was then at the head of the company and Samuel 
Gompers. It wasn’t really a fight between or- 
ganized labor and the Buck Company, for it was 
a fight between two men. The man who was 
manager then used his power and influence as the 
head of a big concern to fight organized labor, 
but he has been succeeded by another. Under 
the new management there are no difficulties and 
the representatives of organized labor have shown 
us that the war is a thing of the past. Our firm 
has certainly done likewise under the new man- 
agement. Both sides are satisfied, and the com- 
pany appreciates the fact that it has no more 
litigation on its hands and also appreciates the 
good will of organized labor.” 
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THE STATE FEDERATION CONVENTION. 

The “Labor Clarion” goes to. press too early 
to enable a presentation to readers of the busi- 
ness transacted at the-Los Angeles convention of 
the California State Federation of Labor, in 
session this week. 

The lamentable catastrophe in the southern 
city is a blanket over business. A committee 
was appointed by the Federation to investigate 
and report on the explosion. It was thought that 
it would be possible to co-operate with the 
municipal authorities working in the same direc- 
tion, but this desire was refused. 

Judging from the newspaper reports, the dele- 
gates vigorously protested against the espionage 
of the police. The latter were very active around 
labor headquarters—for what reason is. not 
known. Among these delegates are some of the 
best citizens of the State of California. It was 
the least the city officials could do to treat the 
visitors courteously. Not a greeting was their 
portion—outside of the labor movement. 

A proposal to call off the strike in Los An- 
geles was negatived. It has well been said that 
men and women have a perfect right to partici- 
pate in the terms of their employment. This is 
all they have been asking. It has been refused 
in such a brutal manner that the strike—the 
weapon of last resort—was called into play. 

To take advantage of the feeling and unrest to 
gain the upper hand in industrial war does not 
appeal to the workers. Especially is this true 
when the latter are blamed—in their collective 
capacity—for the fearful crime committed on the 
first of the month. There is a natural resentment 
on the part of organized labor. If the Labor 
Temple had been blown to pieces while the dele- 
gates were in session, no sane man would have 
held the strongly-organized employers responsi- 
ble, nor have blamed the “Times” for its attacks 
on trade unions down through the years. 

As we have said in our leading editorial, we 
firmly believe that time will convince all that the 
awful accusation charged by some is unfounded, 
and that out of the trials of this time the labor 
movement will emerge with its place assured. 


ee eee es 
MAJORITY RULE TRUE DEMOCRACY. 


In the “California Weekly” Harris Weinstock 
has an article on the pending charter amend- 


ments. In discussing the majority rule, he says: 

“The most important of these several prospec- 
tive amendments is the one providing for a ma- 
jority rule. One of the fundamental principles 
upon which American government is based is 
that of the rule of the majority; and yet, this 
city, in common with many other American 
cities, has frequently found itself ruled by offi- 
cials representing a minority of the voters. There 
is always danger of this where the three party 
system prevails, thus defending one of the funda- 
mental principles of a true democracy. To over- 
come this weak spot in our political system, an 
amendment is to be submitted, not unlike that 
which has recently become known as the Berke- 
ley system, now in operation in our neighboring 
city of that name. Under the proposed change 
there is no limit placed upon the number of can- 
didates who may submit their names to the 
voters at the primary election. Out of a possible 
multitude of candidates for any one office to be 
voted upon at a primary election, should any one 
candidate receive a majority of all the votes 
cast, he would be declared elected. Should no 
candidate receive a majority of votes cast, then 
all but the two receiving the highest number of 
ballots are dropped and the voters are called 
upon at the regular election which shortly fol- 
lows, to choose between the two, thus insuring 
a majority election.” 

The labor movement should recognize the 
merit of Mr. Weinstock’s argument. The San 
Francisco Labor Council provides in its consti- 
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tution for a plurality of votes for the election of 
its leading officials. Many unions follow the 
same course. The principle of majority ex- 
pression has always been recognized in our 
meetings. It is both democratic and fair. To 
have officials take office when chosen by a mi- 
nority vote—regardless of how elected—is to 
practically disfranchise the larger number. 

The amendment offered to San Francisco’s 
charter should be adopted. The “Labor Clarion” 
believes it will, for organized labor is committed 
to the principle involved. 

——————-m>_____ 
OAKLAND’S PROPOSED NEW CHARTER. 

In these days of direct legislation advocacy, it 
is interesting to observe how cities deal with the 
question when introducing or amending city char- 
ters. 

Oakland has become one of the big cities of the 
west. It is discussing a new form of government. 
Referring to the work so far accomplished, Har- 
rison S. Robinson says: 

“This charter is the first charter of any big 
city which has explicit regulation of the initiative, 
referendum and recall, and of nominations. We 
have devised a new system of primary nomina- 
tions which is complete and is superior by far to 
the State direct primary laws of the country. 
The system will absolutely prevent plumping, one 
of the oldest political evils. 

“The percentage of recall is comparatively low 
at 3000 signatures, but we have hedged the ex- 
ercise of the recall with such provisions that it 
will not be, we think, dangerous. On every in- 
dividual certificate must appear in 200 words the 
reasons for seeking the official’s recall, and in 
a parallel column in 200 words the justification of 
the official, Every voter who signs the certifi- 
cates must swear that he has read both state- 
ments, and that he believes on oath the official 
should be recalled. These statements for and 
against also are provided for in the initiative and 
referendum... The freeholders do not believe voters 
will recklessly or casually sign such a statement, 
as they would a mere petition. 

“The charter gives the city the broadest powers 
relating to the acquisition and control of public 
utilities, but it must be by vote of the people. 
Public utilities can not be acquired otherwise; 
with the consent of the majority, the city may 
do almost anything in this regard. 

“Also original in city charters is the provision 
for the mailing to voters of statements and argu- 
ments on any such measure. The only cost to 
the city in this will be a little clerical work.” 

: eS 

The bakers and confectioners celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary yesterday—October 6th. 
Tomorrow (Saturday) night there will be held a 
high jinks in their hall for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the rounding out of the quarter century 
of unionism. There have been times when this 
organization just held the charter, but a faithful 
member or two saw that the necessary per capita 
was paid. Then when a wave of unionism swept 
the community, the bakers would reap the benefit, 
just as did other unions. The bakers are to be 
complimented on their adherence to the line, and 
the gains they have secured in conditions are the 
best of evidence that organization pays. 

————_@____——_- 

A well-attended meeting of, those selected to 
prepare for the new Labor Temple was held last 
Saturday evening. Another meeting is to be 
held next week. The work ahead is no child’s 
play, but energy, persistence and ability will do 
all that is necessary. Plans of various kinds are 
under discussion. There is no doubt of the need 
of a first-class structure, and the unions will see 
that the necessary funds are supplied. A Labor 
Temple is a money-maker. The present structure 
proves that, even with its shortcomings. 
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-NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 


Oregon’s Way of Dealing with the Referendum. 

The referendum—and that is what amendments 
of the Constitution piecemeal amount to—will 
never work satisfactorily until the referring is 
rightly done. California’s system shows how not 
to do it. Oregon has the better way, and one of 
the first pieces of constructive legislation taken 
hold of should be to adopt or adapt the Oregon 
plan. Instead of submitting the amendments just 
as they stand to the voters on a sheet received 
with their safmple ballots a few days before elec- 
tion, when it is too late to give the subjects 
needed study, Oregon prepares a pamphlet in 
which the amendments and the arguments for 
and against the adoption of each of them are: 
succinctly set forth by those who are for and 
those who are opposed to them. This gives the 
voter an opportunity to inform himself, and to 
do it in season. In addition to this system, the 
people of Oregon are forming clubs and hiring 
speakers to make the circuit of the State to talk 
to them regarding all the issues upon which they 
are to pass judgment at the ensuing election. 
This preparatory work, supplemented by discus- 
sions for and against in the press of the State, 
cannot fail of creating the most intelligent and 
informed voting constituency conceivable, and if 
Oregons follows that system with efficiency and 
zeal, it will come to lead the civic thought of the 
nation. Of course these advances did not take 
place in Oregon until that State had freed itself 
from Herrin domination, and it was too much to 
expect any such good to come out of California 
while under that yoke, but, with freedom already 
in sight, all these good things, and more, will 
become possible here.—‘California Weekly.” 

* * * 


Public Ownership Scores Another Victory. 


Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corpor- 
ations on Transportation by Water in the United 
States, has submitted a report to President Taft 
on the result of his investigations into the water 
trafic of the country. Here is good reading: 


“Private interests control nearly all of our ac- 
tive water frontage. Public control exists in 
considerable degree only at New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Baltimore and New York, and is great- 
ly modified in New York by exclusive private 
leases for long terms. Out of fifty of our fore- 
most ports, only two, New Orleans and San 
Francisco, have practically complete public own- 
ership and control of their active water frontage; 
eight have a small degree of control and forty 
none at all. Out of thirty-seven ports for which 
data are available (excluding New Orleans and 
San Francisco), only fourteen have any publicly- 
owned wharves (about 260 such wharves in all, 
many privately controlled under long leases). 
Out of twenty-five ports with available data (ex- 
cluding New Orleans and San Francisco), only 
ten have wharves “open” to general traffic, with 
a total of only forty-nine such wharves, the ma- 
jority insignificant and antiquated. Out of forty- 
six such ports (excluding the same two cities), 
a majority of the active frontage is privately 
owned in forty, and in six a small amount is 
owned. Out of the fifty foreign ports above 
mentioned, there are twenty-one in which rail- 
road ownership and occupancy covers over 50 
per cent of the active frontage, and twelve more 
between 25 and 50 per cent. It is our theory 
that the waterways are public highways. In fact 
their essential terminals are largely under private 
control. 

“Two ports only, New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco, are noteworthy for their high degree of 
public ownership, control, efficiency and equip- 
ment. At New Orleans the active water front is 
admirably equipped and controlled by a State 
board; most of the wharves and sheds are open 
for general traffic, and a municipal hoard operates 
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ten miles of belt-line railway giving co-ordination 
between the waterway, local industries and trunk 
line railroads. At San Francisco there is an ex- 
cellent system of wharves under State control, 
kept open for general traffic. The water ter- 
minal situation in these two cities is by far the 


best in the country.” 
* * * 


' Treat With Respect the Printer’s Towel. 


It is all right, and no objections can be raised 
at the action of the various boards of education 
in providing that pupils shall furnish their own 
towels, and that individual drinking cups or sani- 
tary nozzles shall be furnished for the kiddies, 
but when they assail in the same breath the 
printer’s towel, with all its historical associa- 
tions, we kick, and kick good and plenty. 

It is true the printer’s towel has been doing 
service a long, long time, and that’ is one reason 
why reminiscences hang around it like swarming 
bees on an apple limb. Some folks might say 
they are not reminiscences, but something else, 
but let it go at that. Some folks do not know 
much. 

The motive which abolishes the towel in the 
public school is allright, but printer’s ink never 
harbored a germ. It makes no difference what 
sort of a germ, it always skips the printer’s 
towel. As it hangs on the hook, or stands in 
the corner month after month and year after 
year, it becomes a thing to love and cherish and 
not be idly discarded. Once the towel fell from 
its place and broke in twain, causing a lot of 
grief. It was a long time ere the boys could 
get accustomed to the new one, but as para- 
graphs and columns, odd jobs and meal tickets 
accumulated on its surface and its resemblance 
grew to the old, it finally came to be loved as 
was its predecessor. 

Let the educational man keep at his work of 
excluding germs from schoolhouses if he will, 
but let him beware of the printer’s towel. It is 
a sacred institution as dear to the heart of jour- 
neyman and devil as is the flag of the country to 
the patriotic citizen —Exchange. 

* * * 
The Man Who Stirred Up England’s Unions. 

William V. Osborne is a railway porter and a 
member of England’s Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants. His name is now a _house- 
hold term across the water, for he started out to 
do things—and succeeded. 

The British members of Parliament do not 
receive any salary. The unions made a com- 
pulsory levy of four cents a year per member to 
pay each labor M. P. a salary of $1040. Mr. 
Osborne became displeased with the Socialistic 
tendencies of some of the workers’ representa- 
tives. He vowed he wouldn’t pay the four cents. 
After carrying the case right through to the 
House of Lords, an injunction was sustained 
preventing any union from making a compulsory 
levy. 

The outlook is gloomy for labor’s representa- 
tives in the House of Commons. The abolition 
of this right to levy for political action is to the 
British labor party what the abolition of the 
“check-off” would be to the United Mine Work- 
ers of America—the latter union could not keep 
its union in its present efficient condition if union 
dues were not taken out of the miners’ wages. 

Some English unions urge that the law be de- 
fied, and the levies made as usual, with dummy 
officers for the Government to arrest, while the 
real officers carry on the work. Others urge 
that the labor party force the Liberals to pass a 
bill reversing the Osborne judgment by with- 
holding their support on measures important to 
the Liberals. 

The radical miners urge a general strike of 
the 1,445,708 workers who are affiliated with the 
labor party to tie up industry and force the Gov- 
ernment to allow unions to levy the assessment. 


LABOR DAY IN MILWAUKEE. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

For the first time in the history of the city of 
Milwaukee—and probably in the history of any 
city in America—the whole city administration 
marched in the Labor Day parade. 

At the head of the procession marched Emil 
Seidel, wearing the badge of his official position 
as Mayor of the city, and also his badge as a 
member of the Pattern Makers’ Union. By his 
side and following him were the other officials 


/ of the city—Comptroller, Attorney, Clerk, Com- 


missioner of Public Works; then followed the 
twenty-one members of the City Council, and the 
officials of the County Board. 

The whole city administration marching in the 
Labor Day parade! This is the spirit of the 
Socialist administration of Milwaukee. 

And the working class of the city have some- 
thing to celebrate. It is not much, the Socialists 
say, but it is at least enough to make them feel 
good. 

Since the Socialist administration went into 
power enough has happened to show its spirit 
and purpose. 

The union label now appears on. every piece 
of city printing. Before it was held uncanstitu- 
tional and illegal to demand the label on city 
printing. But the City Clerk, who prepared the 
copy for the printers, insisted that the label was 
a part of his copy. And when the label did not 
appear, he rejected the work on the ground that 
they “did not follow copy.” As a result of this 
stand, one of the large printeries in the city has 
yielded to the demands of the workers and been 
unionized. Others will follow suit. 

One of the largest engineering feats under- 
taken by the city was being carried forward by 
non-union working men. The administration suc- 
ceeded in raising the wages of these employees 
and thus unionizing the city work. 

The representatives of the Socialist adminis- 
tration on the library and museum board suc- 
ceeded in raising the wages of the employees of 
those institutions. 

The Socialist City Attorney brought about a 
settlement of the garment workers’ strike by re- 
fusing to prosecute the strikers who had been 
arrested for picketing. The charge against them 
was, “disorderly conduct,” because they had 
called the strike breakers scabs. The Milwaukee 
administration insists that picketing and calling 
“scab” is not, under the law, disorderly conduct. 
It is the divine right of labor. 

The City Comptroller has secured the use of 
the union label on the city bonds. 

In addition to these direct achievements of 
the administration in behalf of the working class, 
certain indirect results have been achieved. 
Among them may be mentioned the fact that the 
street car company voluntarily raised the wages 
of its employees; the Brand Stove Works’ strike 
was settled; the Auditorium contractors yielded 
to the demands of the union workingmen; the 
International Harvester Trust has started the 
policy of compensating its workingmen for in- 
juries, 

These are only samples of what the Socialists 
hope to do for labor where they are in power. 

Why should not the workingmen rejoice? 

a eee 

A rare specimen of block book printing, dating 
from the fifteenth century, was sold at Sotheby’s 
in Boston recently for the sum of $7600. Consist- 
ing of no more than a few leaves, the specimen 
contained the original Block Book Grotesque Al- 
phabet. There are twenty-four letters and six 
leaves of ribbon letters, the letter A being of the 
date 1464. Mr. Quaritch was the purchaser of the 
volume. 

ge ee 

“Genius at first is little more than a great 

cepacity for receiving discipline.”"—George Eliot. 
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Replies of Candidates to Questions Asked 


A few weeks ago the “Labor Clarion” printed 
a series of questions propounded by the law and 
legislative committee of the San’ Francisco Labor 
Council. The ‘following answers have been re- 
ceived from candidates for office—the list is not 
complete. In our last issue were printed a num- 
ber of replies. It is desired that full publicity 
be given these replies, and our contemporaries 
in this State are asked to assist to that end. 


By E. M. Chase, 
Candidate for Justice Supreme Court. 


(1) I am opposed to Oriental immigration, 
and have been writing and working for exclusion 
of Asiatics for twenty-five years. 

.(2) The initiative, referendum, recall and pro- 
portional representation I favor. } 

(3) Am for, and always have been for election 
of United States Senators. : : 

(4) From Socialist platform: “Accident in- 
surance for working men, guaranteeing compen- 
sation for injury and to family in case of death, 
without intervention of courts.” 

(5) One partial remedy would be a law re- 
quiring the payment of salaries weekly, another, 
making the interest on such business very low. 
My opinion is that it would be better to pass a 
law making the collection of such loans illegal, 
but we suppose the Supreme Court would declare 
it unconstitutional. 

(6) From Socialist platform: “State labor 
bureau to be reorganized and to placed under the 
administration of trade-union movement, and to 
be made an actual labor bureau, similar to the 
labor exchanges of Europe, with branch offices 
in large cities. The abolition of private employ- 
ment offices and the establishment of State em- 
ployment offices under the State labor bureau.” 
In addition, would favor municipal employment 
offices as soon as the working class get political 
power in any city, and the charter would allow 
same. 

(7) Would be in favor of establishing a law 
making regular pay days weekly. Why not? It 
would help knock out salaried loan sharks, and 
we think it would require just as much work to 
get the Legislature to pass a law for twice a 


month, as it would be for weekly payments, but 
we doubt whether it will be possible to get either, 
with the present political parties that are in 
power. 

(8) Am in favor of laws providing for peace- 
able picketing, non-importation of Pinkerton de- 
tectives, no interference by police or military, 


during labor disputes. None of these laws would 
be required if the working class would vote for 
their own party, and elect men of their own class. 

(9) Am in favor of universal suffrage for men 
and women. ¥ 

(10) Am in favor of laws regulating hazard- 
ous, excessive and unhealthy working conditions. 
In fact, am in favor of any law or laws that will 
benefit the working class. The Socialist party 
today is for the working class, by the working 
class, and we should be of all the working class. 

I will to the utmost of my power and influence 
carry out the views as expressed above. 


By R. M. Royce, 
Candidate for Presiding Justice Court of Appeals. 


(1) I believe in the exclusion of Asiatics, 
whose standards of life are incompatible with 
ours, and am willing to do the utmost in my 
power to exclude the same. I am also opposed 
to the importation of contract labor from any 
country, and I think it a question worthy of care- 
ful consideration by the laboring class, as to 
whether all immigration ought not to be checked. 
It seems to me that the country has about as 
much raw material as it can digest at the present 
time. 

(2) The Socialist party advocates the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. As a Socialist candidate, 
and personally, I also believe in them, and am 
willing to attain the same by any means in my 
power. 

(3) The Socialist party believes in the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people. It also believes in a State-wide ad- 
visory vote for that office, until such direct vote 
be permitted by an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I also believe this, 
and will do all in my power to attain that end. 

(4) I believe in an employers’ liability law 
that will abolish the fellow-servant rule, and 
leave the question of negligence, contributory 
xegligence, and assumption of risk to the jury. 


As to the latter part of the question, any unjust 
law should be repealed. My position on this 
question is that of the Socialist party, and I will 
to the utmost of my power and interest carry out 
the views herein expressed. I think employers 
should be liable for all accidents they can guard 
against, and other accidents should be regarded 
as a cost of production and paid for by the in- 
dustry in which they occur, and as long as the 
industries are privately owned they should be 
paid for by the owners. . 

In this regard I call the attention of the Labor 
Council to the fact that, by the Constitution, the 
judges ‘are forbidden to charge juries on ques- 
tions of fact. The Supreme Court has held, how- 
ever, that this provision does not prevent the 
judge granting a new trial when the evidence is 
conflicting. I am satisfied in my own mind that 
the position of the court on this subject is in- 
correct. I think if the evidence is conflicting, 
the determination of the jury should be final. 

(5) . Answering the question as to loan sharks, 
I think salaries to be earned should not be as- 
signable, except to certain specified persons, as 
wives, children and members of the earner’s 
family. There is considerable doubt in my mind 
as to whether they can be assigned under the 
law as it stands at present. The salary is not 
in existence until it is earned. I think no attach- 
ment should issue in any case when the sum 
sued for is less than $75. These measures would 
cure the loan-shark evil. 

(6) As to private employment agencies, pos- 
sible remedies seem to be: 

Establishing of governmental employment 
agencies, similar to the United States Shipping 
Commissioners.  . i 

Licensing of employment agencies and strict 
regulation thereof, as compelling the employ- 
ment agencies to file a bond-as a pre-requisite 
to engaging in the business. The said bond to be 
for the benefit of customers and patrons, 

The establishing employment agencies by the 
laboring class through the Industrial Workers of 
the World, labor unions and similar agencies. 

(7) I believe in regular pay days for work and 
labor performed at least twice a month for pri- 
vate and corporation employers. I also believe 
that all wages should be paid in money. 

(8) I have never believed in the interference 
by the courts by injunction in labor disputes. It 
has always seemed to me that the courts should 
not enjoin the commission of acts which the 
statutes declare to be either a crime or misde- 
meanor, and the question as to whether a crime 
or misdemeanor has been committed should be 
tried by a jury. 

As far as interference by the police and mili- 
tary and executives are concerned, I believe that 
the police should confine their efforts to keeping 
the peace, and should be impartial in their ef- 
forts. I believe that the function of the military 
is to assist the police and civil officials in pre- 
serving order; they should not be called upon 
except as a last resort, and their efforts should 
be strictly confined to supplementing those of 
the civil officials in preserving the peace. 

(9) I believe in extending the right to vote 
to women, as they are now in large numbers 
economically independent, and they ought to have 
a vote to protect their economic interests. 

(10) I believe in all legislation that will bet- 
ter the economic and social condition of the 
toiling masses as set forth in your Question 10, 
and I am willing to do all in my power to carry 
out the views expressed on this question. 

Answering your letter as a candidate of the 
Socialist party, I call your attention to the fact 
that one of the great objects of the Socialist par- 
ty is organization; individual views of individual 
men are of little value. The Socialist party for- 
mulates and promulgates principles, and expects 
its candidates and members to conform thereto. 
As candidates within the party, they are entitled 
to express their views and attempt to have them 
recognized by the party; when once the party 
has determined any question it is the duty of the 
candidates to conform thereto, or refuse to run 
for office. 

I will do all in my power to attain any and all 
of the objects or ends hereinbefore set forth. 


By D. J. Beban, 
Candidate for State Senator. 


Q) I am in favor of the exclusion of all Asi- 
atics, and will use all my power and influence to 
carry out the same. 


(2) Iam in favor of direct legislation, and will 
use all my power and influence to carry out 
the same. : 

(3) I am in favor of having the United States 
Senators voted for by the people, and a State- 
wide advisory vote for that office, and will use 
all my power and influence to carry out the same. 

(4) I am in favor of an employers’ liability 
law, and will use. all my power and influence to 
carry out the same. 

(5) I am in favor of abolishing the evil prac- 
tices connected with the salary-loan business, and 
will do all in my power to obtain effective regu- 
Jation of the same. 

(6) I think there should be more restriction 
put upon private employment agencies, and 
a bill introduced to carry out the same. I will 
do all I can to help the cause. 

(7) -I am in favor of establishing by law regu- 
lar pay days at least twice a month for work and 
labor performed for private and corporation em- 
ployers, and will use all my power and influence 
to carry out the same. 

(8) Don’t see why the courts, police, military, 
or executive officials should interfere with strikes 
and industrial disputes. They should be fought 
out between employer and employee, and will 
use my power and influence to carry out the same 

(9) Am in favor of the people judging for 
themselves in regard to women’s rights to vote, 
and will do all in my power to carry out the 
same, 

(10) I am in favor of legislation that will 
regulate the hazardous, excessive and unhealthy 
working conditions, and effective inspection laws, 
abolition of convict labor in competition with 
free labor, and will do all in my power to carry 
out the same. 


By Edw. F. Bryant, 
Candidate for State Senator. 


I desire to state that I have indorsed the plat- 
form recently formed by the Republican State 
Convention. The said platform includes mostly 
all of the subjects referred to. 

I have already gone on record in writing with 
the Asiatic Exclusion League in regards to my 
standing on Chinese, Japanese, Korean and Hindu 
exclusion, and can not be quoted too strongly as 
being opposed to these people landing on our 
shores. 

I am in favor of direct legislation, of a non- 
partisan judiciary, in favor of a good employers’ 
liability law, a law that will prevent loan sharks 
grafting, in favor of a regular pay day for ali 
working men and against the present employ- 
ment agencies’ system now operating in this city. 


By John J. Cassidy, 
Candidate for State Senator. 


Questions numbered one, two, three, four, and 
nine, in your circular letter, are answered by the 
Republican platform adopted by the Republican 
State Convention of this State on September 6, 
1910, on which platform I stand and by which 
platform I am bound. I shall, of course, to the 
utmost of my power and influence, carry out the 
principles thus announced. 

(5) I am opposed to the evil practices con-: 
nected with the salary-loan business, and: will do 
my utmost to obtain effective regulation of this 
business. 

(6) I am not sufficiently informed to say just 
what regulations will meet the evils and imposi- 
tions of private employment agencies. I will, 
however, carefully consider and support any legal 
Measure or measures that may be introduced 
which have for their purpose the correction of the 
existing evils of said agencies. 

(7) I favor the demand for establishment by 
law of regular pay days at least twice a month, 
for work and labor performed for private and 
corporation employers, and will support lawful 
measures looking to accomplish this purpose. 

(8) This matter is partially covered by the 
platform above referred to. The platform favors 
a “better definition and limitation of the rights 
of the courts in the issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes, along the lines recommended by 
President Taft to the last Republican Conven- 
tion.” I fully believe that the law should pro- 
vide that no injunction, even though of a pre- 
liminary nature, should issue before the party 
against whom the injunction is asked has been 
given a chance to be heard. The police should 
never interfere, except when necessary for the 
impartial enforcement of the law and the impar- 
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tial preservation of peace. As to military and 
executive interference, I do not believe in it on 
principle. I think the courts and local govern- 
ment can and should enforce the law and pre- 
serve order in the community without having a 
military power brought in to take their place. 
The military should not be called upon until all 
pattie possible means have been exhausted and 
failed. 

(10) I will do the utmost of my power and 
influence to secure legislation having for its aim 
and purpose the affirmative fulfillment of the mat- 
ters contained and enumerated in this question. 


By K. J. Doyle, 
Candidate for State Senator. 


(1) I have been a member of the Exclusion 
League since its inception. Any further state- 
ment from me on this question is in my opinion 
unnecessary. I certainly will do all in my power 
to further any legislation which will accomplish 
this object. 

(2) I have been a consistent advocate of 
direct legislation for twenty odd years.. That 
includes the initiative, referendum and recall. 

(3) My opinion is that all Senators should be 
elected by the people directly. 

(4) Most people other than the workers them- 
selves recognize the necessity of an employers’ 
liability law. I believe we can educate the rank 
and file of labor to demand such a law, leaving 
out ‘the jokers. I certainly would do all in my 
power to have such a law enacted by the State 
Legislature. 

(5) My views on this question of salary-loan 
business is that it should be abolished, as well 
as the system that makes it possible as well as 
profitable. 

(6) Any workman who is not opposed to pri- 
vate employment agencies as well as being in 
favor of public employment agencies, ought to 
be hailed before a lunacy commission and ex- 
amined as to his sanity. 

(7) As to regular pay days, I believe in weekly 
payments and no longer. If corporations have 
not clerical help enough to pay weekly let them 
hire some more clerks. I believe there are plenty 
available, and who need the work. Let us give 
ourselves some consideration. 

(8) I do not know whether this was put in as 
a joker or not. However, I will take it for its 
face value. As a Socialist and trade unionist, 
how could I be otherwise than opposed to the 
interference of courts, military, and police in 
industrial disputes? 

(9) I have always contended that women have 
fully as much right to vote as men. They will 
always have my full co-operation in trying to 
obtain justice. 

(10) My attitude in the future, as in the past, 
will be to further the interest of the working 
class in every possible way. Prison labor com- 
ing in competition with free labor I am utterly 
opposed to. 

In conclusion, I would state the fact that I am 
a Socialist, in itself would be a sufficient guaran- 
tee that I would act in the interest of the work- 
ers—first, last, and all the time. 


By Edwin E. Grant, 
Candidate for State Senator. 


(1) I favor the exclusion of Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Hindu, and all other like Asiatic laborers, 
and favor the most rigid enforcement of 
present laws, and the enactment of laws that 
would extend the scope of the exclusion to in- 
clude all such Asiatic laborers not already ex- 
cluded. To this end I favor the passage of laws 
by the Legislature that will, as far as possible, 
accomplish this purpose. 

(2) I favor the initiative, referendum, and re- 
call as the most effective means of placing the 
enactment of legislation directly in the hands of 
the voters. 

(3) I believe in the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people, and favor 
the passage of the best law obtainable to accom- 
plish that end in this State, until such time as it 
can be fully accomplished by amendment to the 
United States Constitution. 

(4) I favor the passage of amendments to the 
present Employers’ Liability Law, guaranteeing 
to the employee the fullest compensation for in- 
juries received, and make the law effective ex- 
cept in cases of gross negligence by the injured 
person. 

(5) I am in favor of the enactment of usury 
laws, making it a crime for salary-loan sharks to 


_ charge interest above a certain reasonable rate, 


to be fixed by law. ‘ 
(6) The percentage of commissions charged 
by private employment agencies should be lim- 
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ited by law in the amount charged for service. 

(7) I favor the establishment by law of regu- 
lar pay days at least twice a mont! for the labor- 
ing man, and the abolition of the disgraceful 
“time check” evil. : 

(8) The courts and other authorities should 
not interfere in strikes or in industrial disputes, 
except when the law is violated, and this should 
be done only as is provided by the law to main- 
tain the peace. 

(9) I am in favor of submitting the women’s 
suffrage question to the people that they may de- 
termine this question themselves. 

(10) I am in favor of enacting laws which 
shall regulate hazardous, excessive, and unhealthy 
working conditions, to the betterment of those 
who toil under such conditions. I favor inspec- 
tion laws that shall serve to better these condi- 
tions in favor of the working man. I favor abol- 
ishing convict labor as far as it competes with 
free labor. I am always the true friend of the 
laboring man, and I shall work untiringly for 
anything that might serve to materially better 
his condition, and elevate his standard of liveli- 
hood, economically and socially, to a higher 
plane, where there may be more equality between 
him and his more fortunate brother. 

If I am elected to the office of State Senator, 
I will do all in my power to carry into effect the 
views which I have expressed in these answers, 
and will do my utmost to see the letter and 
spirit of them enacted into law. 


By M. H. Morris, 
Candidate for State Senator. 


The letter of inquiry just came to hand. Not 
having received it when issued, I took it for 
granted that you had read and accepted as an 
answer in behalf of the Socialist candidates the 
State platform of the Socialist party, which not 
only covers but goes much further in immediate 
demands than ventured in the letter, but I do 
not. want anyone to think that the measures 
enumerated in the Socialist platform (Part ITI, 
A., B. and C.), or in the letter, are to mark the 
end of our endeavor in behalf of the laborinz 
class, but only the beginning, and that, if elected, 
I will at any and all times and places, to the 
utmost of my power and influence, work for the 
measures which are for the interests of the work- 
ing class and against those which are for the 
capitalist class. 

I inclose county and State platform, and a 
statement from the national party. I would be 
pleased to speak and be questioned before the 
Labor Council at any time. 


By H. W. Osthoff, 
Candidate for State Senator. 


(1) I am in favor of the exclusion of all Asi- 
atics and will to the utmost of my power and 
influence carry out those views. * 

(2) I favor the initiative, referendum and re- 
call. 

(3) I favor the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 

(4) I am also in favor of this question (an 
adequate employers’ diability law) and will do 
everything in my power to better the condition 
of the toilers. * ; 

(5) Why these loan sharks are allowed to 
exist is a mystery to me. I shall certainly be 
untiring in my efforts to abolish them. 

(6) This disgrace (private employment agen- 
cies) should be regulated by law. I am in favor 
of the city or State running these places, and they 
should be free. 

(8) I amin favor of arbitration—let the ques- 
tion be settled in that way, and no other. 

(9) I am in favor of extending the right to 
vote to women, and shall certainly carry out my 
views on this to the best of my ability. 

(10) I have been a union man since the Sign 
Painters’ Union started, and will always vote in 
favor of any measure that will better the 
economic and social conditions of the toiling 
masses. 


By Dan Regan, 
Candidate for State Senator. 


(1) I have always been and am now in favor 
of the exclusion of Asiatics, such as Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, Hindus and other Asiatic 
laborers. 

(2) I am in favor of the initiative, the refer- 
endum, and the recall in city, county and State 
government. 

(3) I am in favor of electing United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people, and in the 
meantime in favor of a State-wide advisory vote 
until the Constitution of the United States is 
amended. 


iW 


(4) I am in favor of a just employers’ lia- 
bility law. 

(5) I am in favor of a strict usury law. 

(6) I am in favor of strict regulation of pri- 
vate employment agencies, to the end that the 
system of plunder by private employment agen- 
cies may be abolished. 

(7) I am in favor of establishing regular pay 
days at least twice a month for private and cor- 
poration employees. 

(8) I believe most sincerely that the laboring 
people have a right to combine to protect their 
own interests, and that the strike, properly con- 
ducted, is a legitimate means to be used by the 
laboring people in enforcing their rights. Un- 
doubtedly the courts, police, military and other 
governmental agencies have in numerous in- 
stances been wrongfully used and employed to 
oppress the toiling masses, and I. believe that 
legislation to correct these abuses and to pre- 
vent them in the future is necessary and should 
be enacted. : 

_ (9) I have not made up my mind on the ques- 
tion of extending the right to vote to women. 

(10) I am in favor of legislation favorable 
towards labor, so as to regulate hazardous, ex- 
cessive and unhealthy working conditions, in 
favor of inspection laws, abolition of convict 
labor and in favor of legislation that will better 
the economic and social condition of the toiling 
masses. 

I will to the utmost of my power and influence 
carry out the views expressed above. 


By Thomas M. Searey, 
Candidate for State Senator. 


(1) On the question of the exclusion of 
Asiatics, such as Chinese, Japanese, Koreans and 
Hindus, I am opposed to their admittance as 
laborers in the United States, and I am especially 
opposed to having California made the dumping 
ground for this undesirable class, with their low 
standard of living. If elected to the Legislature, 
I will do my utmost to forward legislation to 
keep them out. 

(2) Iam in favor of the initiative, referendum, 
and the recall measures, which will place the 
power in the hands of the people, and will pre- 
vent their control by corporation or political 
bosses. If elected, I will vote for the submission 
of constitutional amendments providing for these 
measures. 

(3) I am in favor of the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people, and 
will vote to amend the Constitution of the United 
States to that end. 

(4) I believe in an employers’ liability law, 
such as is mentioned. The risk of damages for 
injury should be assumed by the employer. The 
question of negligence should be left to a jury, 
or else disregarded entirely. I have worked at 
my trade in the large iron works in this city, and 
I know that it is the master, not the servant, who 
should stand the loss from personal accidents. 
A proper employers’ liability law should have 
been adopted long ago, when modern machinery 
first came into general use. I will work and 
vote for this law, if I get a chance. 

(5) In reference to abolishing the evil prac- 
tice of the salary “loan business,’ I would advo- 
cate a law which carries with it a fine sufficiently 
heavy, with imprisonment for its violation, also 
a provision to release the borrower of the interest 
on the loan, if the defendant is proved guilty, 
which measure I would present, or support if 
presented by another Senator. 

(6) As regards private employment agents, I 
will vote for a law prohibiting them from collect- 
ing any fee until the person for whom they have 
secured employment has been paid for a week’s 
work. I will also vote for a State employment 
bureau, if it is indorsed by the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 

(7) I am in favor of a law compelling em- 
ployers to have regular pay days at least twice a 
month, believing the laborer receives better re- 
sults when receiving his earnings twice a month, 
than receiving the same at the whim of an em- 
ployer. My views as expressed will receive my 
support, if elected. 

(8) I am strongly opposed to the use of the 
courts, police, military or other authority in 
strikes, when conducted in lawful manner, fully 
believing when labor has recourse to strike, they 
should not be intimidated by court injunctions, 
police, or military authority when they are with- 
in their rights. If they commit a crime, they 
should be arrested, but not enjoined or clubbed. 
If elected as a member of the Legislature, I will 
favor legislation to that end. 

(9) I am in favor of extending the right to 
vote to women, believing that woman suffrage is 


the proper way to solve questions that affect them 
directly, and that may not appeal to men. 

(10). Labor legislation affects more people 
than. any other kind of legislation, and should 
receive the most favorable attention from the 
Legislature. All places of employment should be 
made as safe and as sanitary as practicable. Free 
labor should not compete with convict labor. In 
order to secure effective inspection, I believe the 
inspectors should be elected by organized labor, 
and on this whole subject I will vote for any law 
indorsed by the San Francisco Labor Council. 


By Edwin J. Baumberger, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


The Republican State Platform, adopted Sep- 
tember 6, 1910, ‘correctly expresses the views I 
will uphold concerning all of the questions pro- 
pounded, except questions numbered five, six, 
seven and ten. 

(5) I earnestly desire the abolition of the 
“loan-shark” business, Probably a method to 
eliminate its evil practices is to do away with its 
so-called “secrecy” or “confidential” relation. A 
law defining usury and punishing it criminally 
and civilly, preventing the enforcement of such 
a contract, and requiring assignments of salaries, 
etc., to be accepted in writing by the employer 
first. before any validity attached to the assign- 
ment, might be efficacious. 

(6) If possible, the government should estab- 
lish a public employment bureau, and until then 
the private employment bureaus should be strict- 
ly regulated, and severe penalties imposed for 
sending men on “fake” jobs, etc. 

(7) I desire the enactment of laws, or, if 
necessary, a constitutional amendment as in Ken- 
tucky, requiring all employers to pay their em- 
‘ployees at regularly fixed periods, say twice 
a month, ; 

(10) I favor such labor legislation as men- 
tioned, believing that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, but in the “inspection” 
laws care must be taken to avoid the building of 
a political patronage, machine. 

Many of these laws will require great care to 
avoid unconstitutionality, and I respectfully sug- 
gest that as the California and San Francisco Bar 
Associations and the Commonwealth Club and 
many other organizations are working in more or 
less similar lines, that if the Labor Council will 
submit proposed bills in conjunction with them, 
it would avoid possible conflict. 

I am a “progressive” Republican, and believe 
you know that that stands for a fair and square 
deal and justice to the masses. 


By Henry N. Beatty, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) I have always been and am now in favor 
of the exclusion of Asiatics, such as Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, Hindus and other Asiatic la- 
borers whose standards of life are incompatible 
with ours. 

(2) I am in favor of the initiative, the refer- 
endum and the recall in city, county and State 
govcrnment. 

(3) I am in favor of electing United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people, and in the 
meantime in favor of a State-wide advisory vote 
until the Constitution of the United States is 
amended. 

(4) I am in favor of a just employérs’ lia- 
bility law. 

(5) Iam in favor of a strict usury law. 

(6) I am in favor of strict regulation of pri- 
vate employment agencies, to the end that the 
system of plunder by private employment agen- 
cies may be abolished. 

(7) I am in favor of establishing regular pay 
days at least twice a month for private and cor- 
poration employees. 

(8) I believe most sincerely that the laboring 
people have a right to combine to protect their 
own interests, and that the strike, properly con- 
ducted, is a legitimate means to be used by the 
laboring people in enforcing their rights. Un- 
doubtedly the courts, police, military and other 
governmental agencies have in numerous in- 
stances been wrongfully used and employed to 
oppress the toiling masses, and I believe that 
legislation to correct these abuses and to pre- 
vent them in the future is necessary and should 
be enacted. 

_ (9) I have not made up my mind on the ques- 
tion of extending the right to vote to women. 

(10) I am in favor of legislation favorable 
towards labor so as to regulate hazardous, ex- 
cessive and unhealthy working conditions; in 
favor of inspection laws, abolition of convict 
labor, and in favor of legislation that will better 
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the economic and social condition of the toiling 
masses. 


I will to the utmost of my power and influence — 


carry out the views expressed above. 


By Andrew M. Cunningham, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) I am unalterably opposed to Asiatic immi- 
gration, and believe in the rigid enforcement of 
the present exclusion laws, and the enactment 
of similar laws to exclude the Japanese, Koreans, 
Hindus and all other racial elements that con- 
stitute our great national evil, and I will do all 
in my power to carry out my views as above. 

(2) . Direct legislation belongs to the people, 
to their supreme authority on the theory that 
sovereignty rests with the masses. In the right 
of the recall, the power of dismissal is as essen- 
tial and necessary in public as in private business. 
The referendum, in my mind, is as logical and 
has proved so by actual test in our northern 
sister State, a great means of exercising the will 
of the people. The initiative, giving the people 
the privilege of repeating at the polls any law 
of the Legislature found to be necessary to their 
interest, and actuated by these opinions I will, 
if elected, do all in my power towards the adop- 
tion of these measures. 

(3) I believe in the popular election of United 
States Senators, and also favor a State-wide vote 
until such time as a direct vote be permitted by 
the Constitution of the United States. My atti- 
tude, if elected, shall prove consistent with this 
view. 

(4) I believe in leaving all those mooted ques- 
tions to the intelligence of American citizens as 
exemplified in the jury box, and in revising of 
our present liability laws I shall, if elected, ad- 
vocate the birth and adoption of more concise 
and effective measures towards the protection of 
the workers. 

(5) I believe in the absolute abolishment of 
salary-loan business, because of the consequent 
evil resulting therefrom. Regarding suggestive 
remedies, I favor the enactment of a State law 
prohibiting, if legally possible, or at least regu- 
lating the loan sharks that their nefarious busi- 
ness may be conducted along lines of equity, 
under State supervision. I will, if elected, do 
all in my power towards the elimination of this 
evil, as the present State law affecting legal rate 
of interest is inadequate. 

(6) I am not in favor of private employment 
agencies, and I favor and will advocate the es- 
tablishment of a State labor bureau to institute 
labor employment offices, which by proper reg- 
ulation would, in my opinion, retire the private 
offices to the back ground. 

(7) Semi-monthly pay days are only within 
the rights of the employee to his or her earnings. 
The present disgraceful systems of some cor- 
porations cauge the employee to go into debt, 
and with debt starts the wrong methods of living 
and spending and adds to the general struggle of 
life. I shall do my utmost to further any 
measure for the establishment of semi-monthly 
pay days. 

(8) I am bitterly opposed to the interference 
in industrial disputes of ‘whatsoever nature by 
the courts, the police, the military or by execu- 
tive heads, and will further any measure that by 
enactment will secure complete and perfect regu- 
lation of all such matters, for even by judicial 
processes the employee is often subjected to the 
direct control of his employer. 

(9) While women, by right of being man’s 
fellow toiler, should by their environments be 
entitled to suffrage, I believe in the economic 
change of conditions that would serve in giving 
woman the opportunity of good remaining in the 
natural sphere of womanhood, of motherhood and 
the care and education of the Nation’s children. 

(10) Believing in general labor legislation, the 
strict regulating by State laws of all hazardous, 
excessive and unhealthv conditions of the work- 
er, I will advocate effective inspection laws, the 
abolishment of convict labor when it is a factor 
in competition with free labor, and support and 
further any measure that will tend to the better- 
ment of the economic and social condition of the 
worker. 


By Dismo M. Denegri, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 

(1) -I am for the exclusion of Asiatics, such 
as Chinese, Hindus, Japanese, Koreans and other 
Asiatic laborers whose standards of life are in- 
compatible with ours. 

(2-3) In regards to questions Nos. 2 and 3, 
I will do as the Republican platform suggests or 
indorses. 

(4) I am for the modification of the existing 
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laws that bear unjustly on the toilers in case oi 
injury during the course of employment. 

. (5) I am for the abolishing of the evil prac- 
tices connected with the salary-loan business. 

(6) 1am against private employment agencies 
and the manner in which they are conducted. 
The best way to abolish them would be for the 
State to establish free employment offices 
throughout the State, where the unemployed 
would be able to secure positions free of charge, 
or for a small compensation in form of a fee to 
help pay for the cost of running the office. 

(7) I am for the establishing by law regular 
pay days at least twice a month for labor per- 
formed for private and corporation employers. 

(8) I am against the interference by the 
courts, by police, by military, and by the execu- 
tive officials in strikes and industrial disputes. 
The method that I would suggest to end strikes 
is that a committee of strikers meet a committee 
of the employers in dispute in the presence of 
a committee of neutral and disinterested citizens, 
and discuss their grievance and that a rapid set- 
tlement take place. 

(9) ‘I am against extending the right to woman 
to vote. 

(10) I am for labor legislation, such as reg- 
ulating hazardous, excessive and unhealthy work- 
ing conditions. I am for the abolishment of 
convict labor in competition with free labor, and 
such other legislation that will better the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the toiling masses. 

T will do all in my power and use my influence 
to. carry out all the statements that I have ex- 
pressed in the above. I am a member of the 
Drug Clerks’ Union, Local No. 472, and have 
been in good standing for the last ten years. 


By Wm. Doell, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) I am in favot of the total exclusion of all 
Asiatic laborers, such as Chinese, Japanese, Ko- 
reans, and Hindus, whose standard of life is 
incompatible with ours, and pledge myself to 
vote and assist in carrying out the above views, 
if elected. 

(2) I am in favor of direct legislation in all 
its forms, and will aid and assist to the fullest 
extent of my ability in carrying out such legis- 
lation. 

(3) I am in favor of electing United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people, and until 
such election is permitted by the Constitution, 
I am in favor of a State-wide advisory vote for 
that office. 

(4) Iam in favor of an employers’ liability law 
that will leave questions of negligence, contribu- 
tory negligence, and assumption of risk, to the 
jury, and further modifications in the existing 
laws that bear unjustly upon the mechanic or 
laborer in case of injury during employment. 

(5) This subject is a very difficult one to 
solve, and I can only suggest that a law be pro- 
posed, if such is permitted by the Constitution, 
that will compel payment of salaries weekly in- 
stead of semi-monthly or monthly, as most of 
the loan sharks deal with persons whose salaries 
are paid by the month. 

(6) I will do all I can to abolish private em- 
ployment agencies. 1 am in favor of legislation 
to the end that such matters be taken care of by 
the local or State governments. 

(7) As IT stated in answer to subject 5, I am in 
favor of weekly payment of all work performed 
by private or corporation emoloyees. This will 
have a tendency to break up the salary-loan busi- 
ness. 

(8) I am against the courts interfering with 
labor disputes, which also includes the police and 
military, and in favor of arbitration—compulsory 
—if the same can be legally applied. 

(9) I am not in favor of complete woman's 
suffrage. I am in favor of women voting for 
school directors, and upon all school questions. 

(10) I am in favor of such legislation as will 
better the economic and social condition of the 
working classes, and will vote and assist in pre- 
paring laws to that end. 


By T. J. Feeley, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 

(1) I am in favor of the exclusion of all 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Hindus and other 
Asiatic laborers, and will do all in my power to 
effect the same. 

(2) J am in favor of direct legislation, and 
will do all in my power to effect the same. 

(3) Am in favor of United States Senators 
being elected by the direct vote of the people. 
Will use all my power to cause same. 3 

(4) Am in favor of the employers’ liability 
law, and will do my utmost to effect the same. 
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(5) I am in favor of abolishing the evil prac- 
tices connected with the salary and loan business. 


I will do everything in my power to enact a law: 


that will be instrumental to effect the same. 

(6) -I am very much opposed to the present 
system of employment agencies. I would be in 
favor of some new system, whereby the juris- 
diction of employment agencies would come un- 
der the municipal or State government. 

(7) Iam in favor of establishing by law regu- 
lar pay days at least twice a month for labor 
performed for private or corporation employers. 
Will do all in my power to effect the same. 

(8). Am not in favor of the courts, police, 
military or executive officials interfering with 
strikes or industrial disputes. 

(9) Am in favor of extending to women the 
right to vote. 

(10) Am in favor of legislation that will regu- 
late hazardous, excessive and unhealthy condi- 
tions, effective inspection laws and the abolish- 
ing of convict labor. 


By Fred C. Gerdes, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) I have always been, and always will be, 
in favor of the exclusion of Asiatics, such as 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Hindus, and all other 
Asiatic laborers, whose standards of life are in- 
compatible with ours; and will do all in my 
power to aid legislation in that direction. 

(2) I am in favor of the-initiative, the refer- 
endum, and the recall, in all city, county, and 
State government, believing that the people 
should rule. 

(3) 1 am in favor of electing United. States 
Senators by direct vote of the people, and in the 


meantime of a State-wide advisory vote, until | 


the Constitution of the. United 
amended. 

(4) I am heartily in favor of a just employers’ 
liability law. 

(5) I am in favor of a strict usury law, and 
would suggest such a law so as to prevent such 
evil practices. 

(6) I am in favor of strict regulation of pri- 
vate employment agencies, and suggest a law 
regulating them, so that such plunder by private 
agencies may be abolished. 


States is so 


(7) Iam in favor of having regular pay days, 
at least twice a month, for all persons, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are in the employ of a pub- 
lic or private corporation. 


(8) In several cases I believe the courts, 
police, and other agencies have been wrongfully 
used to oppress the toiling masses, and would 
suggest that legislation should be enacted in the 
future to prevent such occurrences. 

(9) I am in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment putting it up to the people to decide what 
shall be done on this question (woman’s suf- 
frage). 

(10) I am heartily in favor of all legislation 
favorable to the laboring man, particularly such 
as will regulate hazardous, excessive, and un- 
healthy conditions, in favor of inspection laws, 
abolition of convict labor in competition with 
free labor, and all other legislation that will bet- 
ter conditions for the toiling masses. 

I will to the best of my ability use all power 
and influence to carry out my views as expressed 
above. 


By Chas. W. Hogue, 


Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) I am in favor of exclusion of Asiatics, also 
will say that no member of my family patronizes 
Asiatics. 

(2) Am in favor of direct legislation, have 


voted that way (Socialist) for the last eight years. | 


(3) Would abolish United States Senate, alias 
American House of Lords. 

(4) Would like to have employers’ liability 
law passed that would give employees full wages 
for time lost on account of accident, or liberal 
payment to dependents in case of death, and that 
would not have the fellow-servant employees’ 
assumption of risk, etc., loop holes for employers 
to crawl out of payment. 

(5) It is my opinion that the loan shark is 
here because of the undertaker shark, the land- 
lord shark, the commission shark, the attorney, 
doctor, broker, real estate, etc., etc., of the shark 
family, and they are here to stay until capitalism 
is succeeded by co-operation. 

(6) Employment agencies, like the loan shark, 
are part of the system, and can only be cor- 
rected by correcting the system in which they 
breed. 

(7) I don’t think it important whether there 
be one or two pay days per month, as long as it 
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is at a stated time, and always when an employce | 


leaves an employer. . 

(8) I expect to see judges, police, militia and 
executive officials view strikes from a striker’s 
point of view, just as soon as the workers quit 
dividing their strength on election days. 

(9) Am heartily in favor of giving women the 
right to vote. 

(10) TI (in common with all Socialist candi- 
dates) am pledged, if elected, to use all of the 
power of my office wholly in the interest of the 
working class. And in the évent of my election, 
it will be my highest ambition to keep that 
pledge. 


By Arthur Joel, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) I am unalterably opposed to the further 
admission of Chinese, Japanese and other Asiatic 
laborers, and for social, economic and _ political 
reasons am in favor of exclusion. I call atten- 
tion to the plank in the Republican platform in 
this connection. 


(2) The initiative, referendum and recall meet ° 


my approval, as I believe they place the reins of 
government in the hands of the people. I would 
apply these principles to municipal, county and 
State government, with proper limitations as to 
the number of elections, the petition, etc. ; 

(3) United States Senators should be elected 
by direct vote of the people, but until this is 
attained, I favor such amendment of the primary 
election law as’ will clearly provide for a State- 
wide advisory vote as to the election of Senators. 
I am in favor of a Federal constitutional amend- 
ment providing for a direct vote of the people. 

(4) I favor the adoption of a workmen’s com- 
pensation act following the principle that indus- 
trial accidents not due to the employee’s willful 
misconduct should be compensated, casting the 
burden upon the industry instead of upon the in- 
jured employee or his family, as at present in 
most cases. That there is an entire revision of 
the existing laws, in this particular necessary, I 
believe to be a fact, which the next Legislature 
must deal with. 

(5) The many abuses practiced by the so- 
called “loan sharks” should be the subject of 
regulation. Strict usury laws providing a rea- 
sonable rate of interest and a forfeiture of prin- 
cipal where the legal rate is exceeded, and pos- 
sible penal laws, may be the means of curing 
this evil. 

(6) I believe that private employment agen- 
sies can be properly conducted, but the abuses 
practiced are notorious, The remedy lies in 
State or municipally-conducted offices, and I am 
heartily in favor of the proposed charter amend- 
ment in this city providing for a municipal em- 
ployment agency. For the present, strict police 
regulation is necessary, and the only means of 
correcting abuses. 

(7) The justice of pay days twice a month is 
apparent. Every opportunity should be given 
the toiler to buy for cash and to invest his money 
as he earns it. 

(8) On this important question, I have no 
hesitancy in saying that I believe there has been 
in many instances an abuse of legal discretion in 
granting injunctions against strikers. The right 
to strike must be recognized, and the tendency 
established against granting injunctions in labor 
disputes, as against the present tendency of grant- 
ing them on almost any showing in many juris- 
dictions. There should be a legal definition of 
judicial rights in granting injunctions in which 
the laborer should be given a liberal deal. The 
interference by the police and military authori- 
ties is in most cases, I believe, the result of an 
abuse of executive authority and difficult to cor- 
rect by law, but, where possible, executive rights 
in this particular should be carefully defined. 

(9) As enunciated in the Republican platform, 
submit to the judgment of the voters of Cali- 
fornia a constitutional amendment providing for 
woman suffrage. 

(10) I am in favor of every reasonable act 
that will in any particular better the condition of 
the toiling masses. Give us the best conditions 
to work under, abolish the sweatshop, make a 
healthy working place a necessity, and provide 
penalties for the failure to give the same. 

The above represents my views on the ques- 
tions you ask in a brief way, and, in conclusion 
I wish to say that I will carry out those views, 
should I be elected, to the utmost of my power 
and influence. 


By John T. Kane, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) In regard to the exclusion of Asiatics, 


Japanese, Hindus, and the like, I wish to state 
e .Y 


that I am heartily in favor of the exclusion of 
the same, because our methods of earning a live- 
lihood, and our mode of living, and our views, 
and standards of life differ as much as night and 
day, and therefore I stand for the exclusion of 
the same. And if elected to the office I am now 
seeking I will use my best efforts to stop the 
present influx of such undesirable classes. 

(2) My attitude towards the demand for di- 
rect legislation is this, that I am heartily in favor 
of the initiative, the referendum and the ftecall, 
and that the vote and voice of the people, through- 
out the width and breadth of this land of ours 
shall always rule. And if elected I shall carry 
out my views herein expressed. 

(3) My position on the question of electing 
United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people is this: That I shall be in favor of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States whereby the election of United States 
Senators, shall be by direct vote of the people, 
instead of the present system. And if elected, 
I shall carry out my views herein expressed, 

(4) My views concerning the demand for an 
employers’ liability law that will abolish the 
fellow-servant rule, is this: That where the neg- 
ligence and risk is laid to the door of the em- 
ployer, as is so often the case, I believe that 
there cannot be too stringent a law drawn up 
to protect the toiling masses, so as to take it 
out, if possible, from the hands of any jury, be- 
cause when a poor man has to submit his case 
to a jury, and take a chance on getting a square 
deal, I am very much afraid that he will gen- 
erally come out on the short end. Therefore, if 
elected, I shall try to modify the existing laws in 
this regard so that the toilers in cases of injury 
shall be treated more fairly. 

(5) My views on the subject of abolishing the 
evil practices connected with the salary-loan bus- 
iness: If I am not mistaken, there exists at the 
present time a law to that effect, but like all of 
our other various laws, I do not think it is being 
enforced. I think that they should be driven 
out of business, and an inspector appointed by the 
Legislature to carry out the law, and see that it 
is properly enforced. If elected, I will use my 
best efforts to provide a remedy. 

(6) What is my attitude towards private em- 
ployment agencies? First, I think that they are 
nothing more or less than a skin game, excuse 
the expression, and I will do my best to drive 
them out of existence. I believe that we should 
have a free employment bureau, and the cost of 
maintaining the same should be borne by the 
people of the State of California. And if elected 
I shall be in favor of such a measure. 

(7) My position in regard to the pay days of 
employees is this: I think it is unjust to any 
man to deprive him of his pay, and that he should 
be paid at least twice a month, if working for a 
corporation, and if not, that he should be paid 
weekly, as a man with a family to support needs 
his money every week, especially at the present 
time, when the cost of living is so high. And 
if elected I will certainly carry out my views on 
this subject, as I have had the experience of sup- 
porting a family. 

(8) In regard to interference by the courts 
or police in industrial trouble, I wish to state 
that a board of arbitration should be appointed 
by the Governor, and that labor should have an 
equal representation on such board. I am op- 
posed to government by injunction, in such mat- 
ters, and believe in the doctrine of Gompers and 
Andrew Furuseth, as I have read the writings of 
both of these gentlemen. 

(9) In regard to the right of woman to vote, 
I must say that, as chairman of my district in 
the last County Convention, I voted fifteen votes 
in favor of woman suffrage, and I think that the 
women should have as many rights as a man, 
and that her rights should be respected. This 
is a very serious question, and requires a great 
deal of thought. And if elected I shall give it my 
attention. 

(10) My attitude towards labor legislation is 
this: That a man or a woman’s health comes 
first, so therefore their place of employment 
should be most healthy, with plenty of ventila- 
tion. The health inspection laws should be vig- 
orously enforced. In regard to convict labor in 
competition with free labor, I am very much op- 
posed to the same, and as the fault lies with the 
people in regard to not insisting upon getting the 
union label on their purchases, I think that if they 
would only stop and think, that they are to blame 
for dull periods, that they would insist on the 
union label on all goods, wares, tobacco, and the 
like. If elected I will do my utmost to further 
all bills and measures that will improve the work- 
ingman’s conditions. ; 

Though not belonging to any labor organiza- 
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tion, I am heartily in accord with their move- 
ments, and they shall always have my most 


hearty support, because if I have to go outside | 
of my present employment, I will be only too | 
At present we have | 


glad to become a union man. 


no union, but I would be very much in accord | 
with having a Typewriters’ Union. 


By Marius J. Kast, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 
(1) T am in favor of the exclusion of Asiatic 
and all other non-assimilable labor. 
(2) I favor the initiative, the referendum and 
the recall. 
(3) I favor electing United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people, and of a State-wide 


advisory vote for that office until the Federal , 


Constitution is amended to make such vote con- 
clusive. 


(4) I believe in a further protection, by law, | 
for our toilers, and favor modifications of exist- | 
ing laws so as to give due relief to those injured | 


in the course of employment. 


(5) I favor abolishing the evil practice of the } 
salary loan, and think this nefarious abuse can 
and should be prevented by proper legislative | 


prohibitions conscientiously enforced. 


(6) I am opposed to the" larcenous practices | the betterment of the general working man. 


of evil private employment agencies. 


(7) I favor regular pay days at least once a. 


week to all laborers. 

(8) I advocate untrammeled freedom of law- 
ful speech and conduct in matters of strikes and 
industrial disputes. 

(9) I favor woman suffrage. 

10) 
fee ace and unhealthy working conditions, and 
of all other industrial occupations. I am op- 
posed to the employment of free labor in com- 
petition with convict labor, 


economic and social condition of our toilers. 


My power, influence and activities will be given | 


to the advancement of my views as above stated, 


as an official, if elected, as a citizen, if defeated. ; 


By D. D. Kearns, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) TI will always vote and work against the 
introduction of Asiatic labor of all kinds men- 
tioned, into the United States. 

(2) In favor of having the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall. 
the people suits my platform. I will carry out 
these views to the best of my ability. 

(3) In favor of the direct election of United 
States Senators. I insist on the advisory vote 
until an amendment to the Constitution makes 
the main issue possible. JI will work and vote 


to the end that this question be settled as above 


stated. 


(4) I favor any liability law that will force | 


employers to assume all risks, and thereby cor- 
rect the unjust laws that force in some instances 


workmen into perilous places at their own risk. | 


I will always work and vote to abolish the fellow- 


servant rule and others of the same tenor, and ; 


I will always work and vote for laws that pro- 


tect the workman against careless or criminally | 


negligent employers. 


(5) I regard this subject as one to be han- | 
I recognize the need of such | 


dled vigorously. 
business places, but condemn the exorbitant rates 
asked and methods used to extort money from 
the poor borrower. 
fairer rate. I would suggest an investigation 
into this matter. 
make short loans of this kind. 
kinds of work against loan sharks as such—and 


will work for any relief measures tending to aid | 


the poor in this direction. 
(6) Against all private employment bureaus. 


1 would like to see this. work undertaken by the | 
municipality under proper commissions, and fur- | 
advisers. | 
This is a matter that must one day take prefer- | 


ther safeguarded by Labor Council 


ence over all others, for the inalienable right to 


work, in my mind, means the inalienable right | 


to live and enjoy life. I contend that work is 


our real life, and when we all find the work to | 
do that we can do best—we will be near the time- | 


sought millennium. 

(7) Ill work and vote and then some for even 
weekly pay for all, if I can get it. This monthly 
pay is meat for the money shark, and is the cause 
of 10 per cent loss every month from many 
laborers’ pay. 


(8) In general, I do not favor the courts, | 


police or .soldiers interfering in strikes—yet I 
would hesitate in advising on this matter because 
of my lack of experience in such matters. My 


I believe in the humane regulation of ; 


and believe the . 
progressive spirit of our age should induce much | 
apt legislation to correct abuses and better the ; 


The more directly we get to | 


I would work for a lower, | 


I would like to see good banks | 
I will do all 
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feelings are with all strikers, if they act within 
the law and sensibly. I’ll always work and vote 
against all measures that tend to give auto- 
cratic power to the courts, police and soldiers, 
and to all others who might try unjustly to in- 
terfere with what I deem the rights of the work- 
man, on strike or otherwise. 

(9) I favor finally permitting women the full 
vote—but I firmly believe they are not yet as a 
class prepared. I suggest the vote for school 
directors and institution officers. I suggest a 
gradual permission, and I will work for-all meas- 
ures leading up to their final full suffrage. 

(10) In favor decidedly of a labor legislation 


that will regulate all improper conditions, that | 


will avoid risks, raise the health and make pos- 
sible good conditions for labor; in brief, I aim 
heartily in favor and will work and vote always 
for the betterment of economic conditions. 

If elected, I will be an active worker for labor 
and not wait to be asked to work or vote. 


By William P. Kennedy, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


I wish to say that I have been a staunch union | 


supported for over fourteen years, and I am at 
all times for anything which has for its purpose 


By Herman M. Levy, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) I believe all true Americans stand to- | 


gether on the question of exclusion of Asiatics. 


It is not only a question of union labor, but a | 


question of true American principles that bind 


us together on the question; that we must: ex- , 


clude this class of labor in order to uphold the 
standing of our country, and permit our people 
to live in a manner becoming our race. Person- 
ally, I am very familiar with the manner of life 
of the Asiatics, having lived for seven years in 


Hawaiian territory, which is composed mostly of 


Asiatics. 


(2) The Constitution of the United States | 


provides for the government by the people, and 
protects the three fundamental inherent rights, 
to wit: life, liberty and property. What can be 
more necessary for the protection of these rights 
than the initiative and referendum? With this 
must go the recall process, in order to give the 
force and effect to the power which is inherent 
in our people, and any legislation that will vest 
in the mass of the people the power that our Con- 
stitution gives us, will certainly receive my sup- 
port. 

(3) I am most heartily in favor of the election 
of our United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people. The State-wide so-called advisory 
vote is certainly a commendable measure, as it 
indicates to our Legislature the man whom we 
would choose for an office which demands so 
much. 

(4) Legislatures controlled by corrupt cor- 
porations have enacted laws which make it al- 
most impossible for a wage earner to hold the 
employer liable for damages to person, and a 
servile court, through a long siege, has well nigh 
made it impossible to compel capital to carry its 
just burden in our modern complex system of 
industrial economics. I not only heartily 
favor, but will do all in my power to see that 
corporate and other wealthy institutions shall 
be made to bear a just proportion of the risk of 
the business in which they are engaged. 

(5) I am unalterably opposed to any form, no 
matter under what name it may be called, of 
the practice altogether too-long suffered by this 
community, of the so-called loan sharks, in prey- 
ing upon the necessities of the wage earner, to 
wring from him unwarranted, unearned and ex- 
tortionate mites. 

(6)° I am opposed to the robbery committe 
by many employment agencies. : 

(7) The laborer should be paid daily for his 
daily toil. All large corporations make it a rule 
to withhold payment of their laborers, for a 
period of from fifteen days to sixty days, and in 
many instances, payment is then made by time 
check, which the laborer is compelled to dis- 
count. This certainly should be abolished, and 
any legislation that can be enacted that will com- 
pel the employer to pay his servants for his hon- 
est toil, will certainly meet with my support in 
every way possible. 

(8) I resent unjust interference for the pur- 
pose of assisting parties to win individual strikes 
that otherwise they would be unable to maintain, 
but order must be maintained and life protected. 
Violence at all times is to be decried, and the 
history of all nations shows that only such strikes 
that have been carried on in a peaceful, quiet 
and American-like spirit, have been ‘carried to a 
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successful determination, for in order to be suc- 
cessful, the strikers must have the support of the 
masses of fair-minded American citizens, and 
only such strikes have been carried to a success- 
ful termination. 

(9) Whether or not the polls is a proper place 
for the ladies is a question that has been dis- 
cussed far and wide. Personally, I have not given 
a great deal of thought as to whether or not they 
should be permitted to stand side by side with 
our stalwart workers, and participate in the gov- 
ernment of our great nation. I desire to be 
guided in a matter of this kind by the views of 
my constituents. 

(10) It would seem hardly necessary for an 
American citizen in this community, to say that 
he is in favor of protecting labor under all con- 
ditions that is honestly engaged in upbuilding 
the industries of this community, and this nation. 


By C. H. McGreevy, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) I favor exclusion of all Asiatic labor. ° 

(2) Direct legislation, by means of the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall is advocated by me. 

(3) I will support both the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people, and 
the State-wide advisory vote until the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is amended. 

(4) In regard to the query concerning an 
amended employers’ liability law, I believe in no 
litigation, but a reasonably-adjusted scale of 
damages should be fixed and awarded the injured 
party by a private tribunal—such damage to be 
paid from a fund on hand, raised by monthly 
assessments upon employer and employee in pro- 
portion to the revenue each derives from a peril- 
ous’ business. 

(5) I favor union-labor loan societies as a 
means of abolishing the loan-shark business. 

(6) The private employment agencies could 
be superseded to advantage by union-labor offices. 

(7) I favor a law requiring regular pay days 
at least twice a month. 

(8) I favor reasonable and just arbitration as 
a medium to offset interference by courts, by 
police; by military and by executive officials in 
strikes and industrial disputes. 

(9) I believe the question of extending the 
right to vote to women should be submitted to 
a vote of the people. 

(10) I favor the adoption of legislation that 
will protect the workers, and fully recognize the 
need of regulation of hazardous, excessive and 
unhealthy working conditions, effective inspection 
laws, and the prevention of competition of con- 
vict labor with free labor. 

If elected I will carry out these promises, to 
the best of my ability. 


By John McKeon, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


If I am elected to the Legislature for 1911, I 
will maintain my convictions by a vote to sup- 
port each and every proposition as herein set 


- forth. 


(1) I favor the exclusion of all Asiatics, ex- 
cepting in such limited character that diplomacy 
may require. 

(2) I favor direct legislation, including in- 
itiative, referendum and recall. 

(3) I favor a State-wide vote for United States 
Senator, and directly by the people. 

(4) I favor the A. F, of L. Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill. 

(5) I will support the attitude of the San 
Francisco Labor Council, recently voiced, bearing 
on “loan sharks.” 

(6) The government should maintain a free 
employment agency or bureau. 

(7) Pay days should come not less than twice 
a month, I prefer weekly pay days. 

(8) The civil law should maintain under all 
circumstances. The military should be regulated 
and controlled to meet attack by a foreign enemy 
only. I am opposed to a government by injunc- 
tion. I maintain that a court should give imme- 
diate hearing and decision in all restraining or- 
ders or injunctions applyins to labor unions, and 
further, I am opposed+¢to any action of a court 
in assuming that a deed is to be committed. I 
favor the analysis of anticipation. All expenses 
involved in the application for, and hearing of 
injunction proceedings, should be met by the 
applicant, when the restrained party is a labor 
union, or member of labor union, if action bears 
on labor matters. 

(9) I favor equal suffrage. 

(10)_ Labor legislation is a sociological prob- 
lem. Legislation by the State will not always 
reach a solution of the many ills in complaint, 
hence it remains for the labor unions to legis- 
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late for themselves, I favor legalizing these 
rights, for instance, excessive and unhealthy 
working conditions can and must be eliminated 
by internal laws of our labor unions, because we 
deat therein by the first person, and are the near- 
est concerned. However, the State can provide 
for the responsibility of all concerned by prop- 
erly authorized inspection of unhealthful and 
hazardous employment and thus compel the ex- 
ercise of every safeguard to life, limb, and con- 
tentment wherein our women folks and children 
are concerned. I appreciate the condition pre- 
senting, and as they are wards of the State, it 
‘is the plain duty of the State to protect them, 
even to the process of elimination of dangerous 
industries, if necessary. I will always be found 
on the side of the toilers’ liberty, and against 
corporate license. 


By W. S. Mitchell, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


As candidate for the Assembly in the 44th 
District, I wish to state, in answer to the ques- 
tions, that I stand on the platform of the Socialist 
Party, a copy of which I hereby inclose, and 
which covers all important questions. 

I am not, as most old-party politicians, a 
“friend” of labor, but am a wage worker myself, 
and as such would, if elected, do anything and 
everything within my power to further the in- 
terests of the working class, and the working 
class only. 

Furthermore, as a union man and a Socialist, 
I do not only demand legislation of immediate 
benefit to the working class, but will not be satis- 
fied until the entire capitalistic system of ex- 
ploitation and robbery is abolished, and my class, 
the working class, is emancipated from wage 
slavery. 


By C. W. Moores, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1). I am opposed to immigration to this coun- 
try of all Chinese, Japanese, Hindus and Koreans. 
If elected to the Legislature, every vote of mine 
will be in favor of such exclusion. 

(2) I am in favor of the initiative, referendum 
and recall. My influence as a legislator would be 
in favor of these measures. 

(3) I am in favor of electing United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people, and until 
such direct vote be permitted by an amendment 
to the Constitution, I favor a State-wide advisory 
vote for that office, and will use my vote and 
influence for such a law. 

(4) I am in favor of an employers” liability 
law that will abolish the fellow-servant rule, and 
leave the question of negligence and assumption 
of risk to the jury; and I favor such modifica- 
tions of existing laws as bear unjustly on em- 
ployees in cases of injury during their employ- 
ment. 

(5) The salary-loan business is in the hands 
of a lot of sharks, who prey upon the necessities 
of the unfortunate. I am unable to suggest any 
remedy at this time, but a law can be passed that 
will check their nefarious methods, and I shall 
use my endeavors to secure such a law. 

(6) Private “employment agencies” are an- 
other method of robbing the unfortunate unem- 
ployed. There should be some system of free 
public employment agencies, which I shall cer- 
tainly advocate. 

(8) There should be some way of settling la- 
bor disputes by arbitration, without interference 
of courts, police, military or executive officials. I 
was the third man in an arbitration that settled 
a threatened strike by the shoe workers in the 
year 1903; these differences were settled to the 
satisfaction of both employers and employees. 

(9) I am in favor of submitting to the people 
the question of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion granting. the right of suffrage to women. 

(10) I am in favor of strict inspection and re 
striction of hazardous, excessive and unhealthy 
working conditions. I am opposed to convict 
labor in competition with free labor. 


By John E. Mullally, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 
I am against Asiatic immigration of any 


I am in favor of direct legislation, the in- 

itiative and referendum. 
’ (3) I am in favor of electing United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 

(4) I am in favor of an employers’ liability 
law that will abolish the fellow-servant rule. 

(5) Iam in favor of abolishing the evil salary- 
loan business and loan sharks. 

(6) I am against private employment agencies. 

(7) I am in favor of establishing a regular 
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pay day at least twice a month for all labor per- 
formed. 

(8) Iam against the interference by courts or 
any executive officials in industrial disputes. 

(9) I am in favor of women voting. 

(10) I am against convict labor and in favor 
of laws that will benefit health, economic and 
social conditions of the toiling masses. 

If elected to the office to which I aspire, I will 
do all in my power to carry out the views I have 
expressed on the various subjects, and also any- 
thing else pertaining to organized labor. 


By Edward A. Murphy, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 

(1) I am decidedly in favor of excluding each 
and every class of Asiatic laborers referred to. 

(2) I favor the initiative, referendum and re- 
call, by the provisions of which all questions of 
vital importance may be referred to the people, 
with whom paramount authority abides. I con- 


sider the recall the most effective method ever | 


adopted, and should be extended to national, 
State and municipal governments. 


(3) I have always been in favor of electing | 


United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people, and IJ think that a State-wide advisory 
vote is the most speedy and effective way in 
which the Constitution of the United States can 
be amended, in order to delegate that power to 
the people of the United States. 

(4) I am decidedly in favor of an employers’ 
liability law that will abolish the evils conse- 
quent on the fellow-servant rule, and I am in 


favor of leaving question of negligence, respon- | 


sibility and the assumption of risk to an un- 
biased jury. All risks attendant upon construc- 
tion of any kind should be borne by the parties 


who have charge and control of such construc- | 


tion. 


(5) I favor such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to protect borrowers on salary warrants, or 
other forms of security, from usury by the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of a low rate of inter- 
est. 

(6) TI am decidedly opposed to private em- 
ployment agencies. I think the most effective 
way to abolish the evils consequent upon the sys- 
tem is for each and every reputable newspaper 
to establish a bureau of information free of 
charge to the laborer who is seeking employ- 
ment, and the actual expenses for maintaining 
such a bureau of information should be paid by 
the State, county or municipality in which it is 
maintained. 

(7) Iam decidedly in favor of establishing by 
legal methods regular pay days at least twice a 
month for all employers, private contractors and 
corporations, and such employers should be com- 
pelled to pay the employee in legal money or its 
equivalent. 

(8) I have most decided views upon this ques- 
tion; the right to strike is one that no power on 
earth should attempt to control or in any way 
abridge. The imprisonment for alleged contempt 
of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison by a court 
at Washington was an outrage that has caused 
wide-spread indignation which must result in 
legislation depriving courts of such despotic 
power. 

(9) I am decidedly in favor of granting the 
right of franchise to the women of my native 
State. 

(10) I favor the enactment of legislation regu- 
lating the conditions of employment in hazardous, 
excessive and unhealthy labor, effective and com- 
prehensive factory inspection laws, and the pro- 
hibition of prison-labor competition with free 
labor. Generally speaking, I favor all means 
destined to better the economic and social condi- 
tions of the workers, believing that in so doing 
the interest of the whole people may be best 
served. 

If elected, I shall do everything in my power 
to secure the passage of legislation in accordance 
with the views herein expressed, 


By Daniel Rimlinger, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 
I am against Asiatic immigration of any 


I am in favor of direct legislation—the 

initiative and referendum. 

(3) I am in favor of electing United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 

(4) I am in favor of an employers’ liability 
law that will abolish the servant rule. 

(5) I am in favor of abolishing the evil salary- 
loan business and loan sharks. 

(6) Tam against private employment agencies. 

(7) I am in favor of establishing a regular 


‘ 


pay day of at least twice a month for alJ labor 
performed. 

(8) Iam against the interference by courts or 
any executive officials in industrial disputes. 

(9) I am in favor of women yoting. 

(10) I am against convict labor, and in favor 
of laws that will benefit health, economic and 
social conditions of the toiling masses. 


By Frank N. Rodgers, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


As a union man and member of the local Book- 
binders’ Union, with the welfare of organized 
labor at heart, I will, if elected to the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature, do all in my power to 
assist in bringing about such legislation as will 
benefit organized labor. I assure you of my 
hearty co-operation. 


By James J. Ryan, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. - 


In regards to your communication on matters 
pertaining to organized labor, being a candidate 
for the Assembly for the 33d District, I will 
state that I have read the subject matter over 
carefully and I believe that I can faithfully sup- 
port all the measures pertaining to organized 
labor. In regards to woman suffrage, I wish to 
look the matter up more carefully and hear de- 
bates upon the merits of that amendment. Know- 
ing that the Council has in the past had a repre- 
sentative at Sacramento, and if fortunate enough 
to be elected, that all that representative will 
have to do is to wait upon me, in regards to 
matters pertaining to labor legislation. 


By Victor A. Sbragia, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) I believe that all Asiatics, whose stand- 
ards of life are incompatible with ours, or whose 
presence among us would have a tendency to 
lower the standards of living or the wages in 
this country, should be excluded. 

(2) Iam in favor of the initiative, referendum 
and recall in cities, but not in the State, as I be- 
lieve they would be so cumbersome as to inter- 
fere with the functions of the government. 

(3) I am in favor of election of United States 
Senators by a direct vote of the people, and of 
an advisory vote until the Constitution can he 
amended to permit such direct vote. 

(4) In all accident cases, I believe that the 
liability of the employer should be submitted to 
eae and that the jury’s verdict should be 
final. 

The fellow-servant rule should be abolished. . 

Where contributory negligence is claimed as a 
defense, the jury should determine whether the 
employer or the person injured was guilty of the 
greatest amount of negligence. 

The rule as to the assumption of risk should 
be entirely abolished. 

In all accident cases, the State should be made 
to pay the expenses of the jury, which expenses 
frequently compel persons injured to settle their 
cases, by reason of their inability to supply them. 

The laws should be so amended that accident 
cases should be heard speedily on appeal, and 
the Appellate Court should confirm all judg- 
ments, unless substantial error has been com- 
mitted in the lower court, from which a conclu- 
sive presumption would arise, that if such error 
had not been committed, the verdict would have 
been otherwise. 

(5) I believe that the practices of the salary- 
loan sharks are one of the greatest evils from 
which the laboring man suffers. If I am elected, 
I shall introduce a bill rendering void all assign~ 
ments of salary not yet earned, and all powers 
of attorney allowing a salary-loan shark to draw 
the wages which ‘have been assigned to him. 

There should be established in all cities a 
municipal loan office, such as exist in European 
cities, whereby persons borrowing money secured 
by pledges or otherwise, would be charged a 
low rate of interest, not to exceed 1 per cent per 
month. 

(6) I am against the methods of private em- 
ployment agencies, and think that a public em- 
ployment agency should be established, giving 
municipal authorities of the larger cities a com. 
plete monopoly of the-employment bureau busi- 
ness. 

(7) I believe that salaries should be paid 
weekly,-and that a law to that effect should be 
passed. The payment of salaries at longer inter- 
vals than one week is one of the causes of the 
salary-loan evil. With a weekly pay day, I think 
the salary-loan evil would be greatly minimized. 

(8) I do not believe in the interference of the 
courts, police, military or the executive officials 


in strikes, except to prevent deeds of violence and 
the commission of crimes. I do not believe 
courts should intervene to prevent picketing or 
boycotting, as I believe they are lawful weapons 
in labor disputes. 

(9) I am not in favor of extending the right 
to vote to women. : 

(10) This question is extremely general, but, 
if I am elected, I shall dg all in my power to 
promote beneficial labor legislation. This would 
be my natural attitude on these questions, as I am 
a union labor man myself, being a member of 
Bartenders’ Union, Local 41. I think that convict 
labor, in competition with free labor, should be 
abolished. 

In conclusion, and answering the questions 
which follow each of the above-numbered ques- 
tions, I desire to say that I will to the fullest 
extent of my power and influence carry out my 
views upon the subject of your questions. 


By Junius Schmidt, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


I inclose a copy of the Socialist State and 
local platform, which will practically give all 
desired information. 

Being a wage worker myself, and running for 
office on a working-class ticket, I can state that, 
if elected, I would do anything within my power 
to further the interests of the working class, and 
the working class only. 

As a union man and a Socialist, I am always 
with the trade unions in their present struggle 
for improved conditions, but will not be satisfied 
until the entire system of capitalism is abolished 
and labor for the first time in the history of the 
world comes to its own. 


By E. P. Walsh, 
Candidate for Assemblyman. 


(1) Exclude Asiatics, also undesirable Euro- 
peans whose standard is equally incompatible 
with ours. Will vote to make this idea effective. 

(2) I believe in direct legislation in every 
respect. Will vote to make this idea effective. 

(3) I believe in the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote, and will vote to extend 
as near as possible the idea of State-wide vote, 
and will urge the petitioning of Congress for the 
submission of an amendment to the Federal Con-- 
stitution vesting the power where it should al- 
ways have been, with the people. 

(4) Employers should be liable for the safety 
of their employees, and fellow servants should 
not be made to suffer for the negligence, inca- 
pacity or stupidity of their fellow employees. 

(5) The laws on the statute books relative to 
usury, if enforced, would correct this evil. Will 
vote to extend the present laws to the extent 
that the evil complained of would be fully cor- 
rected. 

(6) I am in favor of the establishment of 
public-aided employment agencies, and the aboli- 
tion of privately-conducted establishments. 

(7) \ 1 believe in regular pay days, and will 
vote to compel employers to make payments for 
services rendered either weekly or semi-monthly. 

(8) Industrial disputes should be settled with- 
out the interference of either courts, or any of the 
agencies of violence. The inauguration of the 
“New Zealand” method would correct many of 
the present evils. 

(9) I favor woman’s suffrage. 

(10) JI am in favor of legislation compelling 
employers to observe in the strictest manner all 
sanitary laws, and also to provide their shops, 
etc., with every appliance necessary to promote 
the health and safety ee employees. 


John Lundrigan of Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned 
as chairman of the State Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration to become general superintend- 
ent of the industrial department -of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, which has its main office 
in New York City. The creation of an indus- 
trial bureau, where the thousands of employees 
of the corporation can have their differences dis- 
cussed and adjusted, is looked upon as a novel 
scheme. Under his new duties Lundrigan will 
be the mediator and arbitrator between the men 
and the company in all of its disputes. 

6S 

“Then,” said the reporter, “I’ll say several 
pretty songs were rendered by Miss Parker.” 
“Oh, gracious, no!” replied the hostess, “you 
mustn’t say ‘rendered.’ You see her father made 
all his:money in lard.” 


_wonderful 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONGRESS. 
By Robert Hunter. 

How hard it is, dear comrades at home, to 
give you an idea of this thing that now lies be- 
fore my eyes. 

If I told you a beautiful dream, it could not 
seem to you more strange. 

If I told you a story of fairy land, it could not 
be to you more wonderful. 

I have attended gatherings in many parts of 
the world, held to advance many good causes, 
but no gathering anywhere that compares with 
this. 

Here are men met from every land—German, 
Frenchmen, Austrians, Italians, Russians, Aus- 
tralians, Chinese and Japanese. 

Here are men of a strange power. 
fascination, men that have 
and been persecuted for a great cause. 

Here are men who have fought on the barri- 
cades. Men’ who have led great strikes—men 
who are leaders of men in mills, mines and fac-- 
tories, in every corner of the globe. 

A few of the greatest orators in Europe sit in 
this assembly. A few of the most skilled de- 
baters sit in this assembly. 

And there are other quiet, powerful men who 
lead the greatest movements of modern times, 
and yet who would falter like a child were they 
forced to speak. 

Here are men of every nation, of every creed, 
of every race—men that in the age just passed 
might have sought glory in trying to murder each 
other in bloody warfare. 

The swarthy Italian, the blonde Swede, the 
dark, wiry, little Frenchman, the big, lumbering 
Russian, the quick, cat-like Chinaman, the 
slow phlegmatic German, the stolid, practical 
Englishman, the passionate, idealistic Pole—all 
are here bound together in the common cause. 

There are men here whose names are known 
in all the universities of Europe, and men here 
who have never been within the walls of a school. 

There are here men whose names are famous 
because of their work in literature, art and sci- 
ence, and there are here rough men, like our own 
Lincoln, who have fought their way up from 
direst poverty. 

There are here hundreds who lead the unions. 
Hundreds who represent the workers in Parlia- 
ment. Hundreds who sit in municipal councils 
fighting day after day the battle of the workers. 

And these men here, whether well or little 
known, are the representatives of fifty million 
souls. 


Men of a 
suffered 


This Congress means something. Its delegates 
represent something. They are not half a thou- 
sand men gathered together without power, in- 
fluence or meaning. 

They are half a thousand that voice the as- 
pirations of a new world power. 

The German here represents the great mass 
of the workers of Germany. 

The Frenchmen here represent the great mass 
of the workers of France. 

The Englishmen here represent the great mass 
of the workers of Britain. 

The Hague Congress represents the whim and 
caprice of kings and cabinets. This conference 
represents the convictions of the millions. 

To me this great assembly of men of all lands 
is the most significant fact in the modern world. 


I have no pen to tell what it means to me, and. 


indeed no brain to grasp the full purport of its 
meaning in the world’s history. 

Yet I know it is one of the first steps of labor 
toward its world-wide emancipation; it is the 
beginning of a movement that can only be 
likened to the rise of Christianity. 

And I know it is a movement that the kings, 
the oppressors and the masters know not how to 
combat. They cannot refute its philosophy, deny 
its indictment, supplant its hope. 
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Its germs are in the households of princes and 
its spirit is a contagion among the poor. 

And here its representatives meet to make 
decisions that are the decisions of those soon to 
control the world. 

A great man inspires fear and wonder. A 
great brain is marvelous to contemplate. <A 
physical or intellectual giant is ever one of the 
seven wonders of the world, but this is more 
wonderful than Marx or Hercules or Napoleon. 

I hesitate to say how great it seems to me. 

It is a class that has become a giant, a world 
movement that begins to rule. After the strug- 
gles of centuries the working class has at last 
become a man, possessed, shall I say, of the 
strength of Hercules, the brain of Marx, the 
ambition of Napoleon, and the heart of Lincoln? 

See gn a 

ADVICE FROM HEALTH OFFICIALS. 

Hogs will be served food in original packages, 
and cans in the alleys will for once fail the fly 
as free lunch counters and places of breeding, 
if California cities adopt the package garbage 
plan which has been tried out in several Ameri- 
can and Canadian cities. At least this inference 
may be gathered from a report on garbage dis- 
posal which has been prepared in the office of 
the State Board of Health at Sacramento. 

“A representative of the State Board,” it is 
stated, “has recently investigated the package- 
garbage system of Minneapolis, and reports that 
aside from favoring cleanliness and preventing 
fly breeding, the introduction of the plan has 
saved the city a considerable sum in the expense 
of garbage disposal.” The method has proved 
so satisfactory in Minneapolis that it will be 
recommended for approval by the California 
League of Municipalities which meets at San 
Diego, October 16-19, 1910. 

The report to the State Board of Health is in 
part as follows: “In Minneapolis a city ordi- 
nance requires that all refuse capable of decay 
shall be wrapped in paper before being deposited 
in garbage cans. The paper wrappings, it is 
found, prevent refuse from attracting flies, and 
by doing away with filth accumulations in the 
linings of cans prevent fly breeding. In a cold 
country there is also the great advantage of pre- 
venting the garbage freezing to the can.” 

o—— 

Mrs. Minnie W. Rutherford of Magazine, Ark., 
has prepared a bill providing for the admission 
of women to the bar of Arkansas, and it will be 
presented at the next session of the State Legis- 
lature. Mrs. Rutherford is the chairman of the 
legislative committee of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. She is a college graduate, 
and has taken courses in several law schools. 


—————_-@____——_- 
“May I have the pleasure of this dance 


He: 
with you?” She: “Certainly, but it must be 
very slow, as I have just gone into mourning.” 


The Label Section of the San Francisco La- 
bor Council begs to call attention to the meet- 
ings held on the first and third Wednesday 
of each month at headquarters, 316 Fourteenth 
Street. The object of the gatherings is to in- 
crease the demand for union-label goods, 
cards, buttons, etc. Each union is entitled to 
two delegates for one dollar a month dues, 
and there isn’t an organization in the central 
body that shouldn’t be represented. The best 
weapon organized labor has is the union label, 
and it is imperative that members should rally 
to the support of every agency that will assist 
in increasing the demand. Remember the’ 
cause, the time and the place of meeting, and 
see that the union to which you belong is 
marked present at each meeting. Don’t leave 
the work to the faithful few. The Label Sec- 
tion will prosper in proportion to its support. 


Tn ee 
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PRISON LABOR-FREE LABOR FIGHT. 

“One of the biggest questions to come before 
the International Prison Congress,” said Mr. J. 
Lebovitz, delegate from the National Committee 
on Prison Labor, “is the prison-labor problem.” 

“For the last one hundred years there has been 
a steady and bitter fight between the working- 
men in prison and the workingmen outside of 
prison. 

“Very few people realize how big an industrial 
army is cooped up in our prisons. The average 
penal population is over 100,000 able-bodied men. 
Most of them are not dangerous criminals at all, 
but simply ordinary workingmen who happened 
to trip for the first time. . 

“Once behind the bars they have to be put to 
work, otherwise, if left to brood alone in their 
cells, they go mad. So it happens that most of 
our prisons are really big factory villages; if you 
were to enter an average prison shop, especially 
in States where the convicts are allowed to wear 
a blue jean uniform and leave their hair grow, 
you would find it very difficult, if it were not for 
the presence of the guard with his loaded cane 
or rifle, to believe that you were not in an ordi- 
nary factory. 

“In these prison factories, often controlled by 
contractors, they turn out millions of articles of 
every description—shoes, shirts, overalls, carpets, 
rugs, mattings, chairs, brooms, brushes—most 
everything, in fact, you can think of. 

“But when these goods go out into the open 
market the trouble begins. Convict labor, being 
practically slave labor, is sold so cheaply—some- 
times as low as thirty cents a day—that the 
prison contractor is able to undersell outside 
manufacturers, who are, in turn, compelled to re- 
duce wages in order to meet this competition. 
Naturally the free workingman rebels at this, so, 
as I said before, there has been a continuous 
battle between prison labor for the last hundred 
years. In New York City there were riots 
against convict labor competition as early as 1834, 
and the revised constitution of 1894, almost went 
on the rocks over this question, being saved only 
by the deft handling of Senator Root, who was 
one of the constitutional delegates. He was in- 
strumental in passing an amendment which in- 
troduced what is called the ‘State-use’ system, 
that is, the employment of convicts in the manu- 
facture of articles needed by the State for use in 
its own institutions, such as uniforms for inmates 
of its asylums, furniture for its offices, brooms for 
the street-cleaning department of its cities, etc. 
In this way the goods made in Sing Sing, Auburn 
and the other State prisons do not compete with 
other goods and, besides, cost the State so much 
cheaper than goods bought in the open market 
would cost. But this has only half solved the 
problem. New York has succeeded in protecting 
its own manufacturers and workingmen against 
its own prisons; but it has not succeeded in keep- 
ing out prison-made goods from other States, 
which are dumped here in vast quantities and 
make mischief in a half dozen important indus- 
tries. 

“But other States haven’t even solved the first 
half of the problem yet. There is scarcely a 
session of one of our State Legislatures outside 
of New York at which this question does not 
come up in some vexing form or other. Recently, 
however, a National Committee on Prison Labor 
has been incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York with the object of studying 
this question from every standpoint, and formu- 
lating some remedy which shall be just to all 
parties concerned, the State, the convict, the con- 
vict’s family, the manufacturer, and the free la- 
borer. The membership of this committee in- 
cludes such men as Commissioner of Labor 
Charles P. Neill, of the Federal Bureau of Labor; 
Commissioner John Williams, of the New York 
Department of Labor; John Mitchell of the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor; Prof. Charles R. Hen- 

. derson, president of the coming International 
Prison Congress; Homer Folks, president of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections; 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers of 
America; Miss Helen V. Boswell, chairman of 
the Industrial Committee of the General Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs, who was chiefly instru- 
mental in the organization of the committee, and 
many other representative social workers. 

“The chairman, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, and 
two other members of the committee, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Williams, and Judge Baldwin of 
Washington, have spent the summer studying the 
convict labor system of Europe and are expected 

“back in time to participate in the sessions of the 
coming prison congress at Washington.” 
—_———_@______—__ 
AN ADVOCATE OF FORCE. 

Admiral Robley D. Evans has written a book 
called “An: Admiral’s Log.” He describes a 
meeting with an intelligent Filipino, and tells of 
the latter’s dissatisfaction with anything but 
home rule for his country. The sea veteran told 
of the good done by the Americans, particularly 
in improving the sanitary conditions of the land. 
The native replied that his people would have 
preferred to wait for their sewerage system until 
they were ready to put it in themselves. Then 
“Fighting Bob” comments: “There was no use 
talking to such a fool. I could have told him 
that his fellow countrymen would soon come to 
a different conclusion, or, if they did not do so 
willingly, I would vouch for it that bullets and 
bayonets would make them.” All of which shows 
that some men use more discretion in firing 
guns. than shooting speech. 

ae 
WHAT CAUSES THE FIRES. 

Oscar Hammerstein, in the smoke room of the 
Lusitania, praised America by contrast with Eu- 
rope. 

“They have to admit in the old world,” said 
the patriotic impresario, “that we’ve got them 
beaten on every count. Talk to them about the 
matter and they can only quibble. 

“Oh, yes,’ said an English banker to me the 
other day, ‘you’ve got a great country, the great- 
est country in the world—there’s no denying that.’ 

“Then he gave a nasty laugh. 

“But look at your fires,’ he said. ‘Your ter- 
rible fires are a disgrace to mankind.’ 

““Oh, our fires,’ said I, ‘are due to the friction 
caused by our rapid growth.’” 

ee ee 
DEATH OF HARRY J. HALL. 

On September 28th died one of the best-known 
members of Mailers’ Union No. 18—Harry Jef- 
ferson Hall. He was foreman of the “Examiner” 
mail room. Born in England thirty-seven years 
ago, Mr. Hall soon made his way to the front. 
Beside marked ability in his profession, he was a 
man who had the confidence of his associates, 
regardless of the position they held. His de- 
mise in the prime of youth is deeply regretted. 
Beside affiliation with the Mailers’ Union, the 
deceased was a member of the Press Club. The 
funeral services were held last Saturday after- 
noon, and were attended by practically every 
mailer in the city who could leave his employ- 
ment. 

jer ee eee 

“It is impossible to make people understand 
their ignorance, for it requires knowledge to 
perceive it; and, therefore, he that can perceive 
hath it not.’—Jeremy Taylor. 

—————— 

“A man’s own good breeding is the best se- 
curity against other people’s ill manners.”—Ches- 
terfield. 

SS 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere: Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 
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THE BALL OF THE SEASON. 

Elaborate preparations are being made by a 
committee of San Francisco Typographical Union 
No. 21 to entertain friends at an all-night ball on 
the evening of Saturday, October 22d. Dream- 
land Rink has been engaged for the occasion. 
Every provision for the comfort of guests is 
under contemplation, and nothing will be left 
undone that will add to the evening’s pleasure. 

Beside affording opportunity for amusement 
and social recreation, the printers are preparing 
to accommodate a large crowd for another ex- 
cellent reason. 

In August of next year the convention of the’ 
International Typographical Union will meet in 
San Francisco. Printers and their wives and 
families will obey Horace Greeley’s admonition— 
“go west.” The proceeds of the ball will be de- 
voted to the cost of entertaining these visitors, a 
worthy object and one that should appeal to all. 

Make a note of the time and place—Saturday 
evening, October 22d, in Dreamland Rink, Steiner 
and Post streets, and be sure and participate in 
the successful eyent-to-be. 

——_@——____ 


GOOO HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. There is a fine opportunity for an or- 
ganization to rent the second largest hall every 
Tuesday evening. eae 

——_—_—_ oe 

“Don’t be unscrupulous in a small way, son.” 
“All right, dad.” “There’s a big difference be- 
tween watering milk and stocks.” 


———_@______ 
“I don’t like the way Mr. Jones kisses you.” 
“Don’t find fault, papa; remember he’s just be- 
ginning.” 


O'Farrell Street bet. 
New Orphen year See be 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE 


HAL STEPHENS assisted by Isabel Allan and Wil- 
liam Scanlan in “Famous Scenes From Famous 
Plays”; MEYERS, WARREN and LYON; THE SIX 
ABDALLAHS; JOSEPH ADELMANN FAMILY; 
MAURICE FREEMAN & CO., in “Tony and the 
Stork”; WORK and OWER: THE NEAPOLITANS; 
NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Last Week 
—Tremendous Hit—WILLIAM ROCK and MAUDE 
FULTON in Their Original Dance Creations. 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570. 


FOR A MAN 
The Way to be Well- 


Dressed is to Wear 
Thoroughly Good 
Clothes—Like Wood’s 


A new batch of Pure Wool, 
Well-Lined, Hand-Tailored 


Suits for FALLand EARLY 
WINTER wear are here for 
your benefit. 


Union Made 35} Guaranied 


5. N. WOOD & CO. 


Market and 4th Sts., San Francisco 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 30, 1910. 

Meeting called. to order at 8:20 p. m. Vice- 
President Rosenthal in the chair, in the absence 
of President Kelly. Delegate Walsh was ap- 
pointed vice-president pro tem. Minutes of the 
previous meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Housesmiths No. 78—T. Scahill, 
J. McCormack, J. Murphy, vice E. Clancy, ie 
-Lay, P. Vaughan. Sailors—A. Furuseth, vice 
Fred Meyer. Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters— 
Chas. Sanborn, vice E. Abrams. Typographical— 
H. L. White, vice L. F. Compton. 

Communications — Filed—From Spokane Cen- 
tral Labor Council, denying unjust charges made 
by one Mr. Oerter. From Waiters No. 30, inclos- 
ing $100 for Los Angeles strikers; also from Print- 
ing Pressmen No. 24, inclosing $600, payment of 
Los Angeles assessment. From Carriage and 
Wagon Workers No. 6, stating that the Nugent- 
Covey shop was now fair, having been organized 
throughout. Referred to Organizing Committee 
—From Marble Cutters No. 38, protesting against 
the admission of new union known as Curb Stone 
Setters.. Referred to Law and Legislative Com- 
mittee—From E. R. Zion, submitting a proposi- 
tion for indorsement exempting improvements 
from taxation. Referred to Executive Committee 
—From President Gompers of the A. F. of L., 
telegram relative to the Solicitors’ case. Re- 
ferred to Label Section—From Newspaper Solic- 
itors’ Union, credentials for J. King and J. Lane 
as delegates to Label Section. Referred to Strike 
Committee—From Geo. Gunrey and Austin 
Lewis, relative to Los Angeles strike. 

A resolution was introduced by Delegate C. H. 
Parker, declaring against proposed Senate Con- 
stitutional Amendment No. 1, and requesting 
that the delegates to the State Federation of La- 
bor from this Council introduce similar resolu- 
tions in that body. On motion the resolution 
was adopted and delegates to the State Federa- 
tion of Labor so instructed. Resolutions from 
Typographical Union No. 21 calling attention to 
the amount of convict-made goods annually made 
in the United States, and on behalf of this Coun- 
cil emphatically protesting against these prod- 
ucts, because of its endangering influence to the 
working class, and resolving that we use all 
honorable means to secure the election to legis- 
lative office of all candidates who will pledge 
themselves to the enactment of laws prohibiting 
this unjust competition. On motion the resolu- 
tions were adopted by unanimous vote. 

A communication was received from Carriage 
and Wagon Workers’ International Union, pro- 
testing the action of Council in ordering 
Painters transferred from their local union to 
Carriage and Auto Painters, and requesting a 
delay in the enforcement of this decision until 
after the conference shortly to be held between 
the two Internationals is concluded. Moved to 
concur in the request; motion carried. 

Communication was received from Stationary 
Firemen No. 63 of Washington, D. C., inclosing 
resolutions indorsing Julius Kahn, candidate for 
Congress in the Fourth District. On motion the 
resolutions were filed without reading, and it 
was moved that the secretary be instructed to 
notify this union that we have no use for Mr. 
Kahn; motion carried. 

Communication from the Bay Counties District 
Council of Carpenters in reference to actions of 
members of affiliated union was, on motion, re- 
ferred to Sailors’ Union. Communication from 
Garment Workers No. 131, inclosing a proposed 
amendment to section 6351 of the Penal Code, 
making this section more comprehensive and pro- 
tective to union labels. On motion the proposed 
amendment was adopted and the delegates to the 
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State Federation of Labor instructed to submit a 
copy of same to that body. 

The hour of nine o’clock having arrived, the 
chair declared nominations in order for delegate 
to the coming convention of the A. F. of L. Dele- 
gates Bell and Gallagher were placed in nomina- 
tion and, on motion, nominations were closed. 
The chair appointed Delegate Hurley as judge 
and Bros. Schulberg, Reardon and Hollis as 
tellers. The following report was submitted: 
Total number of votes cast, 242; Bro. Bell, 92; 
Bro. Gallagher, 150. The chair declared Bro. 
Gallagher duly and regularly elected delegate to 
the convention of the A. F. of L. Delegate 
Nolan acted as temporary secretary during the 
election. 

President Kelly assumed the chair at this time. 

Reports of Unions—Press Feeders—Will give a 
grand ball at the Auditorium on November 22, 
1910; all delegates are invited to attend. Car- 
riage and Wagon Workers—Nugent-Covey shop 
now a fair firm and hope that work will be di- 
rected there. 

Report of Executive Committee—Report pro- 
gress on the Baggage Messengers’ wage scale and 
agreement; also upon the Upholsterers’ request 
for a boycott on the firm of Lachman Bros. On 
the resolution from Waiters’ Union in relation 
to the removal of the so-called tenderloin dis- 
trict from its present location, the committee re- 
ported having laid same over for two weeks; due 
to absence of members of committee in Los An- 
geles, and awaiting protest from affiliated unions. 
The committee recommended that the Council 
donate the sum of $10 to the striking carmen of 
Columbus, Ohio; concurred in. Also recom- 
mended that the complaint of Stationary Firemen 
against Engineers No. 64 be referred to the spe- 
cial committee on arbitration of these grievances, 
in accordance with the agreement existing be- 
tween the two unions; concurred in. Recom- 
mended that the Council give the proposition 
advanced by Bakers No. 24 to build a co-opera- 
tive bakery our heartiest indorsement; and fur- 
ther that affiliated unions give this worthy cause 
every possible assistance; also that a sub-com- 
mittee of three be appointed to assist the com- 
mittee from Bakers’ Union No. 24 in the further- 
ance of this worthy project; concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Recom- 
mended that Council apply for membership in 
the organization known as National Committee 
on Prison Labor, and that the secretary be in- 
structed to forward the amount necessary to se- 
cure such membership; concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Strike Committee—Minutes of the last meeting 
were read and received as progressive. 

New Business—Delegate Rose of the Waiters’ 
Union asked why the resolutions presented by 
his union had been postponed by the committee, 
and was informed that it was to give unions 
that desired time to protest. He then moved that 
the Musicians and Bartenders be notified of the 
resolutions and that they be requested to com- 
municate with the Council if they have any ob- 
jections to same before the next meeting; motion 
carried. 

Delegate P. H. McCarthy took occasion to 
state that before the Council convenes again the 
question of the tenderloin as dealt with in the 
Waiters’ resolution would be settled; the Police 
Commission having been notified by him to cor- 
rect same. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union requested, through 
their delegate, that several firms be communi- 
eated -with asking that they cease patronizing the 
unfair Schmidt Lithograph Co. The secretary 
was instructed to comply. 

Delegate Towne of Engineers No. 64 asked if 
anything had developed in reference to their 
grievance with the North Point Laundry, and 
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was informed by the secretary that he was tn- 
able to obtain a reply from persons written ‘to 
on this matter. It was’ moved to declare the 
North Point Laundry unfair; motion carried. 
Receipts—Housesmiths No. 78, $14; Hoisting 
Engineers, $6; Steam Fitters, $8; Bill Posters, $4; 
Hackmen, $4; Steam Engineers No, 64, $10; Web 


Hansen & Elrick 
FURNISHERS 
HATTERS 
353 MONTGOMERY 


766 MARKET 
105 FILLMORE | 


If You Want 


to help make San Francisco prosperous you 
can do so by Patronizing Home Industry. 

It means more money and employment 
to all; think it over. 


Lundstrom 
Hats 


deserve your support; they are produced by 
San Francisco workmen; they are stylish 
and rank with the best hats in the world. 
Our new store, No. 5, will be opened at 
26 Third Street, about September the 15th. 
Help make San Francisco reach the mil- 
lion mark by 1915; you can if you BOOST. 


Lundstrom’s Hat Stores 


1178 Market St. 2640 Mission St. 
26 Third St. 
72 Market St. 605 Kearny St. 


Factory 69-71 City Hall Ave. 


Patronize Home Industry 


G. M. KUTZ FINE SHOES 


For Men and Women 


SAN FRANCISCO UNION MADE 


For sale by B. KATSCHINSKI 
Philadelphia Shoe Co., 25 Marist st. 


CARROLL CRAWFORD 
REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 
Mm EXPERT OPTICIAN 
3020 Sisiecudi Street Between Mission and Valencia 


Open Tues.. ‘Thurs. and Sat. evenings until 8 o’clock for benefit 
of those unable to call during the day. to order from $2.50 up. 


Modern Methods 
First-Class Work 


EAGLE LAUNDRY CO. 


53 to 67 COLTON STREET 
The only - kha : 
LAUNDRY 


- USING THE 


UNION LABEL 


Market (51! 


mate Home M ISIl 
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Pressmen, $4; Gas Workers, $10; Plumbers No. 
442, $12; Typographical, $18; Laundry Workers 
No. 26, $40; Waiters No. 30, $20; Millmen No. 
423, $14; Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters, $8; 
Boiler Makers No. 410, $2; Furniture Handlers, 
$8; Boot and Shoe Cutters, $2; Tobacco Workers, 
$2; Wood Carvers, $2; Carriage and Wagon 
Workers No. 6, $4. Total, $192. 
Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $4.50; sten- 
ographer, $20; assistant stenographer, $18; James 
McTiernan, salary for quarter, $20; Jas. J. Kenny, 
$15; Patrick O’Brien, $10; decorating building, 
$12.50; donation to Columbus striking carmen, 
$i0. Total, $150. 
Adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 
P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases, 
Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
ae 
A SYMPOSIUM. 
“What is the secret of success?” 
Sphinx. 
“Push,” said the Button. 
“Take pains,” said the Window. 
“Never be led,” said the Pencil. 
“Be up to date,” said the Calendar. 
“Always keep cool,” said the Ice. 
“Do business on tick,” said the Clock. 
“Never lose your head,” said the Barrel. 
“Do a driving business,” said the Hammer. 
“Aspire to greater things,” said the Nutmeg. 
“Make light of everything,” said the Fire. 
“Make much of small things,” said the Micro- 
scope. 
“Never do anything offhand,” said the Glove. 
“Spend much time in reflection,” said the Mir- 
ror. 
“Do the work you are suited for,” said the Flue. 
“Get a good pull with the ring,” said the Door- 
bell. 
“Be sharp in all your dealings,” said the knife. 
“Find a good thing and stick to it,” said the 
Glue. 
' “Trust to your stars for success,” said the 
Night. 
“Strive to make a good impression,” said the 
Seal. 
“Turn all things to your advantage,” said the 
Lathe—“The Jewish Criterion.” 


asked the 


————— oe 

Consular Agent Enrique Mulder of Vigo, writ- 
ing of the fish-preserving industry in that Spanish 
port, says. “The industry gives employment to 
about 23,000 people, of whom 8000 are women. 
The wages of the men range from 80 cents to 
$1 per day, and of the women from 25 to 35 
cents. The fishing fleet consists of about 150 
steamers and about 2000 sailing and other craft. 
The steamers are used exclusively for bream, 
hake and similar fishing, and all other craft for 
sardines. Of the catch of bream, hake, etc., about 
90 per cent is for consumption in Spain, and only 
10 per cent for preserving purposes. Of the sar- 
dine catch, 80 per cent is preserved, 10 per cent 
consumed locally, and 10 per cent shipped to the 
interior of Spain.” 

ee 

Crash! Down the kitchen stairs fell the entire 
trayful of crockery from the dining-room. Not 
even the salt-cellar remained unbroken. Within 
the dining-room sat husband and wife, staring 
blankly at each other. What did it all mean? 
But this was a time for action, and the mistress 
rushed to the door. “Jane, Jane!” she cried, 
“whatever have you done?” Jane smiled: “Oh, 
mum,” she replied, “it’s only the dinner things, 
mum. What a good thing I hadn’t washed ’em 
up!” fe ee ot 

Maud: “Tom had me talk into a phonograph 
so he can hear by voice while I’m away.” 


Clara: “How lovely! And he can stop the ma- 
chine!” 


“There is nothing emotional in Senator Root’s 
make-up. He is a reasoning machine. And as 
such he knows perfectly well that ‘the people’ 
govern most certainly and most wisely when 
they govern through representatives of their own 
choice. What he said was said to catch the ap- 
plause of a tumultuous popular assembly. He 
said it in the belief that his audience was silly. 
And he got the applause he was after, and, like 
the cold-blooded thinker that he is, despised that 
audience for giving it.”—San Francisco “Chron- 
icle.” 

The “Chronicle” is rather severe on Senator 
Root. While there is no doubt of his ability and 
lack of emotionalism, yet possibly he sees the 
handwriting on the wall, and knows that “gov- 
ernment through representatives” is no longer 
the choice of the American people. They have 
been fooled too often. It matters not whether 
it be a Buckley, a Higgins, or a. Ruef locally, or 
an Aldrich, a Cannon or a Crane out in the wider 
field, the problem before us is to return to the 
people the power of government—a power that 
these individuals corralled for themselves under 
the mistaken idea that they were the people. 
The United States has long been recognized by 
other nations as deficient in this important re- 
spect, and that is why “insurgency” is the cry 
of the day. The wise government referred to 
has disgusted millions of the citizens of the land, 
and they want no more of it. Oregon is leading 
in the new crusade against which the “Chronicle” 
declaims, and the outcome will be power for the 
many and the elimination of the ruling few. 


“First—That the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers approves voluntary sickness and old 
age relief in private employment and authorizes 
its officers to encourage it by all reasonable 
Second—That it disapproves compulsory 
sickness and old age relief in private employ- 
ment, and authorizes its officers to oppose it by 
all reasonable means.”—From planks in platform 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

If the members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers were really desirous of going down 
to the bottom of this question, they would see 
the futility of a little “voluntary” relief for those 
worn out in the life struggle, and “compulsory” 
help isn’t much better. When we see business 
men banded together for the purpose of advo- 
cating the “open shop,” and when we know that 
that institution does more than anything else to 
prevent men and women acquiring a little of the 
good things of life, even under the handicaps of 
our present economic system, then adoption of 
such resolutions as are quoted above are mere 
blinds. There is something radically wrong with 
a type of civilization that has for one of its re- 
sults the discarding of those who have struggled 
longest and ablest, perhaps. The natural order 
would seem to be that these men and women 
have won the right of recognition for services 
rendered to the community. A system that lands 
them up against the poor-house, or a species of 
“voluntary” pensions, is not a success. The N: 
A. of M. is beginning at the wrong end. 
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Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 
reliable savings bank. If you ‘are making 
money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 
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cops 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Oct., 
Orange on White. 


| Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 
COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


S Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
bg Or ee Keep your money at home 
| patdvandsag 


: MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


kip en 
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\ PERKINS 


i REGS Se 


OVERALLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


F007 & SHOR 
WORKE! 


you insist. 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 
Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and-Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by. fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Notes in Union Life 


The following unionists have died within the 
last few days: John L. Fisher of the carpenters 
(No. 22), Benjamin Johnsen of the teamsters 
(No. 85), Charles Thompson of the painters, Wil- 
liam L. Reid of the boiler makers (No. 205), and 
Patrick Walsh of the structural iron workers. 

XK. C. Beck of the waiters has been elected pres- 
ident of the culinary trades section. It has been 
decided to try and unionize the cafeterias that 
have recently sprung up in this city. 

Vancouver, B. C., unionists send word that 
there is a surplus of building trades mechanics, 
and advise men to stay away from that section. 

An Oakland dispatch says that the newspaper 
solicitors contemplate holding their meetings 
over the bay, owing to the fact that many of their 
members live on the east side. 

The Label Section held a good meeting last 
Wednesday night. John O. Walsh presided and 
delivered an address, and the members partici- 
pated in the discussions. 

The printing pressmen have donated $600 to 
the Los Angeles strikers, and made arrangements 
for further contributions. This union is very 
active in the fight against the Schmidt Litho- 
graph Company, and asks all members of organ- 
ized labor and their friends to aid by insisting 
that the goods they purchase shall not be con- 
tained in cartons or wrappers bearing the unfair 
firm’s name. 

‘No settlement has been reported in the up- 
holsterers’ strike. Several conferences have been 
held, and it is the general belief that a solution 
of the difficulty will be found. 

Max E. Licht, who is quite a traveler, is in 
the southland on an organizing trip for the 
clerks, and he then contemplates journeying to 
Portland. Mr. Licht helped to institute a union 
of drug clerks in San Jose a few weeks ago. 

The waitresses are considering an amendment 
that, if adopted, will require members not work- 
ing at the trade to relinquish affiliation. A ball 
will be held in Golden Gate Commandery Hall 
on the evening of Saturday, December 3d. 

A new schedule of prices is desired by the tail- 
ors, who will consult with the employers. 

The Oakland barbers are preparing a bill for 
submission to the next session of the Legislature 
that is aimed to improve the sanitary conditions 
of shops and prohibit the use of adulterated lo- 
tions and soaps. 

A reorganization of anti-labor elements in Aus- 
tralian politics has been made under the name of 
the Country Party, by the Farmers’ and Settlers’ 
Association, which is reported by the Sydney 
“Worker” to be ruled by “landlords and squatters.” 

A labor movement to defeat Governor Harmon 
of Ohio for re-election was started at Columbus 
on September 21st by representatives of fifty 
labor organizations. The leaders charge that 
Governor Harmon refused to promote efforts 
for arbitration of the Columbus street car strike. 

On Sunday, September 4th, Denver Typo- 
graphical Union No. 49 gave its annual picnic 
and at the same time celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization. The members went 
to Colorado Springs where they were joined by 
Local Union No. 82, and the day was spent at 
the Union Printers’ Home. 

It is said that 135 white women are employed 
in the Japanese laundries of Alameda County. 
If true, it shows a disgraceful state of affairs. 
Strange to say, the Japanese say that they get 
women to work for less money than their fellow 
countrymen want, and the consequence is that 
their services are utilized. The surroundings, 
however, justify a suggestion that it would be 
well for the authorities to pass an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the employment of white women by Japs. 
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PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 

Next Friday evening, October 14th, there will 
be a lecture of especial interest delivered in the 
Auditorium, Page and Fillmore streets. Dr. 
Stanton Coit, Ph.D., of London, England, will 
talk on “Religion and the National Idealism of 
America.” There will be musical selections ren- 
dered in conjunction with the lecture. The lat- 
ter, as an educational medium, is praiseworthy. 

Judge Charles W. Slack was certainly candid 
while on the witness stand in an Oakland court 
room. last month. He said that women talk too 
much, and that he didn’t like to have one in his 
office for that reason. Since this testimony was 
made public, the ladies have wondered whether 
the judge really meant it, for he has attained a 
more than passing popularity with the fair sex, 
and it was thought that he would be one of the 
last men to admit what some of us believe and 
the ladies do not. 

It is customary for Greek laborers working 
for railroad corporations to proceed to “beat up” 
the foreman if something happens they don’t like. 
Two or three times lately this has been done. 
Over in Berkeley a few days ago an overseer 
was attacked by a gang, and when he woke up 
in the Roosevelt Hospital he didn’t know what 
it was all about. This is really an unprofessional] 
way of. treating foremen, viewed from an Ameri- 
can standpoint. It is necessary that the man in 
charge should speak the English language, for 
he has to receive and give orders. If the gentle- 
men from Greece don’t like the language, it 
would be nicer if they showed their disapproval 
by returning whence they came. Or perhaps it 
would be better still if the corporations also 
showed. their disapproval of these murderous tac- 
tics by hiring other and better white men, and 
paying them a few more cents a day. They 
would get better work, and the foremen would 
have a brighter living chance. 

Last Sunday in Sacramento twenty Hindus 
were found sleeping in one 8x10 feet room. The 
leader of one of the two gangs—there were two 
factions among the twenty—was charged with 
violating the cubic-air ordinance. The arrest, to 
say nothing of the discovery, again draws public 
attention to the danger to our western civiliza- 
tion of the immigration of these people. It has 
been discovered that they are suffering from a 
disease that we can well do without. Mr. Hindu 
is impressing all the white people that he is 
really of the “undesirable” class. 

The papers haven’t had very much to say lately 
about the suit started by the Government against 
A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond 
Lumber Company, and leader among the Citi- 
zen Alliance forces. The suit was filed on June 
24th. Mr. Hammond was charged with being a 
party in the illegal cutting of timber on Govern- 
ment land in Montana. The respectable total of 
21,185,410 feet of lumber was taken, and the Fed- 
eral authorities want $211,854.10 as a result. The 
irregularities covered the years between 1885 and 
1894. This paragraph isn’t written in any joyful 
spirit—far from it. Its object mainly is to call 
attention to the case as showing that human 
nature isn’t perfect, and that it is even possible 
for a Citizen Alliance leader to do that which he 
should not do. 

Millionaire Bradbury is one of the best-adver- 
tised men in California. He does not believe in 
hiding his lift, nor spending his money, although 
he has evidently profited by his experiences in 
one of the State’s institutions. It does seem 
strange that the “milk of human kindness” should 
be developed after a term of imprisonment. 

Miss Mabel Boardman of Washington City 
was the only woman speaker on the regular 
program at the National Conservation Congress. 
Miss Boardman’s subject was “Conservation, the 
Principle of the Red Cross.” Women’s clubs from 
many States in the Union sent representatives. 
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ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum program for next week attains 
the highest standard of vaudeville. Hal Ste- 
phens will, with Isabel Allan and William Scan- 
lan, present a novelty called “Famous Scenes 
from Famous Plays.” Louise Meyers, Mildred 
Warren and Bert Lyon, a clever trio of musical 
comedy players, will appear in a one-act comedy 
sketch called “A Little of Everything.” The Six 
Abdallahs are a troupe of American acrobats 
although the name which they have selected is 
Arabian. The Joseph Adelmann Family will con- 
tribute a musical act in two parts. Next week 
will be the last of Maurice Freeman & Co. in 
“Tony and the Stork,” Work and Ower, and The 
Neapolitans. It will also terminate the engage- 


ment of William Rock and Maude Fulton, whose 
singing and terpsichorean act is a great hit. 


UNION MEN 


It means more 
money keptat 
home ana more 
employment. 


Your Suits 
Made : 
Every ready- 


to Order made suit you 


wear means more money sent 
East and less employment here. 
We make good suits to order as 


low as 
$3000 


and made by Union Tailors in 
our own shop. 


Kelleher & Browne 


The Irish Tailors 
7th Street at Market 


Open Saturday Evenings until 10 O'clock 


Most Business Men 
LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM ee eats 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF C 


All Office Supply People 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Themen | 


The Largest anid Most Up-to-Date Works on Paoiflo Coast 


27 Tenth St, = San Francisco 
Phone us} Home, 230 


Home J 2300 
BRANCHES: 135 POWELL STREET 
266 SUTTER STREET 
pe 1453 POLK STREET 
1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 
HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 
MEN'S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works : 
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CO-OPERATION—LABOR—WAGES. 
By Geo. R. Elliott, 
Assistant Manager Victoria Lumber Company, 
Chemainus, B. C. 

[This speech, delivered by an employer to a 
convention of employers engaged in the lumber 
industry, is interesting as giving the viewpoint of 
the speaker on the best way to “handle” employ- 
ees.—Editor.] 

My topic deals with the handling of men— 
real, live men, and the wages these men receive, 
and it is not necessary for me to go into the ques- 
tion of the importance of these two matters to 
all those engaged in the lumbering business. 

Labor and wages have been a burning ques- 
tion for many years with all operators, and I do 
not anticipate any dissenting voice when I say 


that the problem is just as hard a one to solve’ 


today as it was fifty years ago—nay, rather, it 
becomes more and more difficult year by year. 

All down through the past ages we see men 
who stand out prominently like tall peaks in a 
mountain range. These are men who, by great 
personal ability, have accomplished wonderful 
things, but the sum total of all the great things 
done by all the great men in the past, in indus- 
trial lines, is being eclipsed annually by organiza- 
tions in the United States and Canada today, 
and the works these concerns are doing are not 
engrossed upon the world’s scroll of honor, seem 
to call for no great praise or laudation, neverthe- 
less their works are greater and more far-reach- 
ing than were even thought of one hundred 
years ago. 

We ask, how is this; can it be true? Are men’s 
intellects and powers so much greater in the 
twentieth century than ever before? And while 
the answer is “No,” still there is coupled with 
that answer a statement that men have learned 
one thing, and this has enabled men of the twen- 
tieth century to accomplish what had only been 
dreamed of a short span of years ago. The se- 
cret is “co-operation.” We are familiar with the 
term, but how few realize its importance in the 
world today! 

Remove co-operation from the industrial fabric 
of today and we have a mass of loose ends, un- 
controlled threads thrown in the wind. Where 
would be our great railroad systems, our won- 
derful manufacturing organizations? There is 
but one answer. 

Co-operation is not and cannot be local, nor 
can it be maintained for purely selfish ends. 

This meeting, attended by such a large num- 
ber, gathered from so many different localities, 
perhaps in many instances at much inconvenience 
to the business they represent, is an attestation 
of the belief of the lumbermen of the Pacific 
Coast in the spirit of co-operation. If we be- 
lieve, why not act? If all great business organ- 
izations that are proving a success today are 
based on co-operation, why do we not carry the 
same principle into our operations? 

“Oh!” you say, “we do. We have our associa- 
tions. We have carried it ‘to some considerable 
length, especially in the marketing of our out- 
puts.” — 

I grant that, but is it not true that we are 
overlooking that end of the business which is 
most important? 

By co-operation we are striving to regulate the 
price of your output, and at the same time you 
realize that conditions over which you have no 
control raise a barrier to your prices over which 
they cannot advance. This final price may be 
high today and low next month, and at the same 
time you are overlooking your labor cost, which 
at present has no permanent barrier to prevent its 
unreasonable advance. Compare wages paid in 
the woods today and those paid ten years ago, 
and ask yourself for a reason. I doubt if many 
can give an answer that is satisfactory to them- 
selves, 
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To a large extent, are we not working in the 
dark in respect to conditions affecting labor and 
wages? Can we say that we have at any time a 
definite knowledge of the number of men and the 
rates of wages, in any district outside of our own 
local fields? I think you will agree with me that 
with the means of travel today, to thoroughly 
understand the conditions affecting labor and 
wages, one must have a true knowledge of condi- 
tions as they exist from the most northern camp 
in British Columbia to the most southern camp 
in Oregon, and from Western Washington to 
Eastern Idaho. 

This knowledge is essential to the right han- 
dling of the gigantic business represented by 
those present today. 

This knowledge can only be gained by co- 
operation. Taking up the question of labor, one 
of the principal costs in our operation, there are 
two conditions that materially affect us. The first 
is scarcity of labor. The second is the wrong 
handling of labor by some individual operator. 

Scarcity of labor at times is bound to occur, 
but its evil effects could be minimized by co- 
operation. For while often when there is a 


scarcity in one locality, there is a surplus in an-- 


other. By co-operation this could be avoided. 

The wrong handling of labor is apparent to the 
most casual observer. Operators, believing a 
scarcity of good men exists, increase wages, grant 
concessions to the men not warranted by the 
existing conditions, and while perhaps individu- 
ally they are able to stand it, they nevertheless 
turn loose on all other operators from Northern 
British Columbia to Western Oregon a firebrand 
that starts a conflagration that takes a major 
portion if not all of the season’s profits to quench. 

Labor at the present time has to be treated like 
a commodity. It cannot successfully be handled 
individually. Our operations are too large. Con- 
sequently, like any other commodity required in 
our business, we should have a knowledge of the 
available supply, the grade, and the demand, 
covering the whole Pacific Coast. 

Labor itself sees the necessity of co-operation. 
They call it unionism, and if the operators are 
not careful we will find that labor has “beat tis 
to it” and have the whip hand. 

Looking at the question from the men’s side, 
wages should be based on conditions of living, 
nature of work, skill and knowledge required, 
hazardness of the position; and on the employ- 
ers’ side should be taken into consideration value 
of the finished product, amount produced, value 
of the position in getting results from men fill- 
ing other positions. 

The above conditions are practically uniform 
all over the Pacific Coast, and consequently one 
would think that wages would be uniform. But 
this is not the case, and I think we will all ac- 
knowledge that it is the fault of employers. 

You will probably say that all the foregoing is 
an old story, but I wish to lead up to a sug- 
gestion that an organization be perfected on 
the Pacific Coast whereby every operator shall 
have at his disposal the following knowledge: 

(a) The rates of wages paid in all lumbering 
camps. 

(b) The number of men employed. 

(c) The number of men required. 

*(d) The nature of the supply—ample or inade- 
quate. ‘ 

(e) The quality of labor. 

(f) The market price governing the product in 
different localities. 

We now have our different local associations, 
and by going a step further think we could cre- 
ate a central organization which will gather the 
necessary statistics and tabulate same and issue 
to the operators all over the Coast. 

The line of demarkation between employer 
and employee is becoming more decided every 
day. Labor has seen this for years and acted ac- 


cordingly, and it behooves the employers of labor 
to realize the facts as they are and to act in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

A fair uniform wage will be appreciated more 
by labor than the conglomeration of rates now in 
existence; will tend to prevent the continual 
changing and moving around of the men, and 
will give the operators a firm basis on which to 
start an anticipatory statement of the cost of 
their operations. But a basis of uniformity can 
only be arrived at by cementing together the in- 
dividual operators into an organization of some 
sort. 

This question of co-operation or lack of co- 
operation strikes us as operators very strongly 
in the matter of “service letters,” “letters of rec- 
ommendations,” etc. 

Every one present has and is having passed 
up to them daily “letters” similar to this or to 
the same purport: 

“This certifies that John Smith was in our 
employ as a locomotive engineer from March 
1, 1909, to January 15, 1910. We found him 
sober and industrious, and he leaves our employ 
of his own accord.” 

Yes, “he leaves of his own accord,” covers a 
multitude of sins. Perhaps in John Smith’s case 
above, he left of his own accord, but also he left 
the wreck of an engine with ten or twelve loads 
of logs, a mangled brakeman, half a mile of 
track torn up, a crew of men disorganized, and 
all because John Smith perhaps was what we call 
a “little reckless” and let her go down hill now 
and then. 

Still the late employers of John Smith turn 
him loose to wreck a few more cars, tear up some 
more track, kill a few more men (for which the 
operators have to pay). This is a lack of co- 


operation with a vengeance, but still is taking 
place every day. 
Some try to overcome the trouble by refusing 


service letters. This has only made the matter 
worse, as now so few operators ask or look for 
a service card from men. 

The first step, in my mind, to correct this evil 
is for every operator to insist upon giving engi- 
neers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, camp fore- 
men, road foremen, etc., service letters, showing 
particular information respecting ability, habits, 
and all such knowledge as we would like to have 
of every man we hire. 

This, of course, cannot appear in the body of 
the letter in many cases, else the man would carry 
it no further than the nearest fire. But it can 
appear in the letter nevertheless, while the man 
himself is ignorant of the matter—this by co- 
operation. 

We are all familiar with the initials put on the 
bottom of business correspondence, signifying 
that the letter had been dictated by the person 
whose initials appear first to the stenographer, 
whose initials appear next. We have, therefore, 
twenty-eight letters and a dash, giving us twenty- 
nine symbols, which could be used to good ad- 
vantage in our model service letter. 

With a little care, twenty-nine sentences could 
be constructed covering every item of informa- 
tion we would wish to know of a man, good or 
bad. If this list was in the hands of every oper- 
ator, and he would use it, we would soon be en- 
abled to tell exactly what a man was when he 
presented his last “service letter.” 

The letter itself may be simple, concise, giving 
bare details, but the initials at the bottom could 
fill in all that it was not policy to place in the 
body of the letter. 

Then, if we always gave and always insisted 
upon having “letters” from certain classes of em- 
ployees, we would, I think, soon be in a position 
to know exactly what kind of men we had in 
places of trust and in charge of expensive ma- 
chinery. 

This, of course, can only be accomplished by 
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co-operation, and, I think, by the formation of a 


central organization, a clearing hause, through 
which information would pass and be tabulated 
and put in a condition of value to the operators 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Gentlemen, I do not want to appear a pessi- 
mist, but I want to go on record today of saying 
that if the operators in the lumbering business on 
the Pacific Slope do not get together in a mutual 
organization, before many years, they will find 
that labor will have secured such a strangle hold 
on many unfair and unprofitable privileges that 
it will be impossible to break that hold with- 
out a gigantic upheaval. But while what cannot 
be impressed upon the finished crockery can be 
very easily molded in the clay,-and by a little 
education and a lot of co-operation. If employers 
will get together at once, I think that many of 
the labor troubles we have had may be obviated— 
the lot of the laboring man improved (for now 
the good man suffers for the poor man’s deeds) 
and a stability given to the business which is ur- 
gently required. 

foe 
HOW DOUBLE RED CROSS ORIGINATED. 

Although the double red cross has been used in 
America for more than four years as the interna- 
tional emblem of the crusade against tuberculosis, 
few people have known how it originated until 
announcement of the history of the symbol was 
made public by the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

It has been ascertained that the double red 
cross was first suggested as the symbol of the 
International Anti-Tuberculosis Association in 
Berlin in October, 1902. The proposer of the 
symbol was Dr. G. Sersiron of Paris, who is now 
Associate Secretary of L’Association Centrale 
Francaise Contre la Tuberculose. Dr. Sersiron’s 
proposal was adopted at the Berlin meeting, and 
a movement was at once started to secure official 
recognition and protection for the double cross 
from European governments. 

The double red cross is similar in shape to a 
cross used frequently in the Greek Catholic 
Churches, and also to the Lorraine Cross of 
France. The National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis in the United 
States has adopted the proportions of nine for 
the length of the cross to five for the width of 
the arms, with a space one-ninth of the length 
between the arms. 

In 1902, when the double red cross was adopted, 
there were not more than a half-dozen associa- 
tions for the prevention of tuberculosis organized 
on a wide basis. Today under the banner of the 
anti-tuberculosis crusade, associations have been 
formed in alomst every civilized country in the 
world. Even China is beginning to take action 
along this line, while in Turkey, India, Japan, 
the Philippines, South Africa, Australia, Iceland, 
and in all of the European. countries, active so- 
cieties are at work. In the United States, from 
four independent associations in 1902, the double 
red cross now enlists a carefully-organized na- 
tional movement, under which are affiliated more 
than thirty State bodies and 420 local societies. 
If to these agencies are added the local, State and 
National Governments enrolled in anti-tubercu- 
losis work, the double red cross becomes the 
symbol of the greatest organized campaign for 
the prevention of disease that the world has ever 
known. 

penne asta $e 

Low: “I went to the phrenologist’s last week.” 
She: “Oh! what did he tell you?” Low: “Well, 
I can’t understand. He coughed a little and then 
gave me back my money.” 


ce ae eS 

“The man who planned this battleship must 

have been a greenhorn.” “Why, the guns seem 

admirably arranged.” “Yes, but the decks are al- 
most unfit for dancing.” ; 
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Charles Lyons 


London. Tailor 


719 Market Street, near 3rd st. 
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1432 FILLMORE STREET 


Suits to Order 
Trousers 
Overcoats 


$22.50 aad up 
5.00“ « 
250 « « 


Established Thirty-five Years 


4] Carries the largest stock of wool= 
ens on the Pacific Coast and is the 
most complete, and the worthiest 
representative tailoring firm of 
home industry in San Francisco. 


The schools of Chicago opened on September 
6th. Every one of the 300,000 children found a 
seat awaiting him or her, and it was learned that 
the same seat could be occupied for each school 
day of the year. For the first time in its history, 
Chicago has ample accommodation for its wards, 
and the half-days are to give way to whole days. 
The total seating capacity has been increased 
by 10,000, thanks to the erection of five new, 
modern buildings and a half-dozen additions to 
older structures. The fact that a woman is at 
the head of Chicago’s school system is proudly 
referred to by not only her admirers, but the 
great body of women, who realize that a gentler 
hand frequently secures the best results. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. , 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Imperial Cash Store, 225 Market. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

North Point Laundry, 1812 Powell. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

A. W. Sefton, Sr., formerly a well-known news- 
paper man on the Pacific Coast and a member 
of No. 21, died in Fitchburg on September 30th. 
He had been in ill health for several years, but 
was not confined to his bed until recently. Mr. 
Sefton founded the Santa Barbara “Index” in 
the early seventies, and later, in partnership with 
the late H. A. Peabody, conducted the Mendo- 
cino County “Dispatch and Democrat.” The de- 
ceased served throughout the Civil War, taking 
a prominent part in all the battles participated in 
by ‘the famous Eighth Illinois Cavalry. Mr. 
Sefton was born in Norwalk, Ohio, on November 
16, 1839, and joined the printers’ organization in 
1857 in Cincinnati, Ohio, when it was known as 
the National Typographical Union, and has been 
a continuous member ever since.’ The funeral 
services were held last Monday afternoon, under 
the auspices of the Typographical Union. Fred 
C. Sefton of the “Call” and A. W. Sefton, Jr., 
business agent of the Oakland Central Labor 
Council, are sons of the deceased. They, and the 
other members of the family, have the sympathy 
of the bay printers in their time of affliction. 

Richard F. Hurley died on October 6th. He 
had been a sick man for a long time, and his de- 
mise was not unexpected. Mr. Hurley was a 
member of the newspaper section. He worked 
in this city on several of the dailies before join- 
ing the staff of the “Chronicle.” A change of 
climate in Sonoma County failed to bring bene- 
ficial results, and he was obliged to return to this 
city. The news of Mr. Hurley’s death reached 
the “Labor Clarion” on the eve of going to press, 
and particulars are not to hand. It is known 
that he is survived by a son in Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Josephine E. Robbins died on October 
lst, aged fifty-seven years. She was the wife of 
the late Samuel Robbins of No. 21, who held 
many offices in his busy printer-life, and who 
passed away about eleven years ago. 

International President James M. Lynch was 
in - Yosemite Valley a few days ago spending his 
vacation and resting from the labors attendant 
an I. T. U. convention, 

John F. Callaghan has returned to the city. 
His health is very much improved, and it is only 
a question of time until he will be as well as ever. 

The membership will be sorry to learn of the 
death of Mrs. Matilda Lewis, wife of our es- 
teemed sergeant-at-arms. The deceased was 
born in Phelps, N. Y., seventy-four years ago. 

Two up-bay printers have spent their vacation 
in San Francisco—Frank M. Wynkoop of Vallejo 
and H. S. Hornage of Stockton. 

A. Gabernache has returned from his trip 
around the world. While in France he decided 
to take unto himself a wife, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gabernache are now domiciled in a comfortable 
home in this city. The couple has our best 
wishes for all that’s good in life. 

If anyone in printing circles had predicted that 
James S. Turner was about to forsake the ranks 
of the veteran bachelors of the job branch, that 
individual would have been thought to have 
missed his vocation as a seer. But such has 
proved the case. The daily papers tell us that 
James Sinclair Turner was married to Miss Ida 
Margaret Reimbold in this city on September 
26th. As foreman of the Murdock Press years 
ago, and later as a member of the Stanley-Taylor 
chapel, Mr. Turner has a host of friends for 
whom we feel authorized to present unanimous 
congratulations on the happy event, with a west- 
ern welcome to the lady who is now Mrs. Turner. 

Fred Nissen resigned the superintendency of 
the Stanley-Taylor Company last Saturday, much 
to the regret of the staff. He does not expect 
to follow the printing business, at least for some 
time to come, and the trade will lose a very com- 
petent workman, and a man whose dealings with 
all were uniformly courteous. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate 
Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Keanry 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 177 
Capp. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart, 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No, 2983—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2a 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey; 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3a 
Thursdays, 24th.and Howard. 

BO en eene 1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 

all. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 8d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 
Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

aa Makers—Meet 8d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Buildings 
Trades Temple. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, busi- 
ness agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet 1st and 84 Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th, 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 Folsom; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet ist 
and 3d Thursday nights. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No, 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

6—Meet 


Electrical Workers, No. Wednesdays, 
Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 


Building Trades Temple. 
Franklin. 


a feeee-rs Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 

teuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin, 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. : 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. i131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
oon Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 


4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple : 
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Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave., office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3a Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. : 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple, 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

sa i Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 

ulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet 1st and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden. West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

See No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 

ak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
ba reo No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 

emple. 
Millmen, No. 428—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 
Millwrights, No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th, 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays at Musicians’ Hall, 68 
Haight. Business office, 39 Bartlett. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th 
St., St. Helen’s Hall. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, 441 Broad- 


way. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendriok’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall. 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple 316 
14th, 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m, 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2a 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

ba, hg Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 


Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 


Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Sravonery Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

th. : 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple, 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 8d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3a Mon- 
ti ike Bre saga Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 816 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet lst and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
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Tanners—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

216—Meet Building 


Teamsters, No. Saturdays, 
‘Thursdays; headquarters, 536 


Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

Lei I a eh 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. 
Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Sev- 
enteenth street. 


For Women in Union and Home 


The Central Labor Union of Boston has peti- 
tioned the Mayor for the establishment of mu- 
nicipal wash-houses, where women of the tene- 
ment districts can do their work under easier and 
more sanitary conditions than would otherwise 
be the case. This is in line with the recommend- 
ation of Jane Addams of Chicago, years ago. 

All over the country the playground movement 
is receiving that impetus which is its due. A 
worker who has had years of experience in rescue 
work stated at the Playground Congress in 
Rochester that “most delinquent girls knew noth- 
ing of play.” 

A housekeeping experiment station is to be 
established by the New Jersey State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Every labor-saving device 
known will be exhibited, and the possibilities of 
illustrating the present-day ease are to be thor- 
oughly exploited. 

Mrs. Charles Fiske, wife of a Redding (Cal.) 
linotype operator, has been left $60,000 by rela- 
tives in England. The matter has been in the 
courts of England for ten years, but the claims 
of the heirs have at last been established, and 
news of the good fortune has been received. 

“American Medicine” makes a special plea to 
the housewives of the land to wash the fruit 
purchased for consumption. The deadly germ is 
held up in abhorrence as the reason why em- 
phasis is laid upon the new doctrine. 

Six thousand women marched in New York’s 
Labor Day parade. It started at 10:30 a. m., and 
lasted until 3 p. m. The girls sang songs, and 
though the day was one of the hottest of the 
season, very few dropped out of line. Of course 
it didn’t take all the hours named for the women 
to complete their part of the parade—the men 
were present in large numbers to pay homage to 
Labor’s Day. 

Florence Nightingale’s life and death is still 
frequently commented upon by writers on wo- 
men’s topics. The influence wielded by the fa- 
mous nurse during the latter years of her life 
was marvelous, for she took just the same in- 
terest in her work after passing the span of life 
as she did in her earlier years. One of Miss 
Nightingale’s favorite sayings was: “Three- 
fourths of the whole mischief in women’s lives 
arises from their excepting themselves from the 
rules of training considered needful for men.” 

Fifteen women have been elected to Finland’s 
new Parliament, Speaking. of Mrs. Ala-Kulju, 
who was a member of the previous session, 
George Renwick describes her as a buxom peas- 
ant’s wife, “such as one would meet carrying 
loads in the market place; but in knowledge, in 
determination, in speech, and in patriotism, the 
embodiment of a sturdy peasant life, well fitted 
to help in ruling and guiding a nation.” 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, October 4th, C. 
H. Cassasa presiding. Transfers deposited by 
A. L. Beard, Local No. 3; Gustave Durschang, 
Local No. 189. Reinstated to membership in 
good standing: A. F. Johansen. Transfers with- 
drawn: B. F. Meine, Local No. 47, Ralph C. 
Leonard, Local No. 210. Admitted to member- 
ship, A. Milillo, Application of Augusto Seran- 
tone read and laid over one week. Transfer an- 
nulled, Clarence Benson, Local No. 12. 

The delinquent list will appear in the next is- 
sue of the “Labor Clarion.” Members knowing 
themselves to be in arrears will please pay before 
October 12th, and avoid publication. 

The next regular meeting of the union will be 
held on Thursday, October 13, 1910, at 1 o’clock 
p.m. Business of importance will be transacted, 
and members are urged to be present. This is 
the meeting at which the new price list for the 
coming year is submitted. There will also be 
two amendments to the constitution and by-laws 
to be voted upon. 

Permission has been granted members to play 
with the University of California orchestra for an 
affair at the University on Saturday, October 15th. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


The picnic committee wishes to notify mem- 
bers who have not settled for or returned tickets 
sent them for the picnic, that unless same is set- 
tled on or before October 25th, same will be 
charged as dues. The committee would like the 
members to attend to this matter, so they can 
make a final report of the entire business of the 
committee. 

The price-list committee will meet in the secre- 
tary’s office on Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

A price was made for Columbus Day, Oak- 
land, one hour in morning, not before 10 o’clock, 
not to exceed two and one-half hours in after- 
noon, $6 per man. Regular leader money. 

F —__—__—_&_______. 
STRIKE COMMITTEE NEWS. 

At last Saturday’s meeting of the General 
Strike Committee, the action of the president and 
secretary in offering a reward of $2500 for the 
apprehension of the person or pérsons criminally 
responsible for the Los Angeles outrage was ap- 
proved. This sum was added to $5000 offered 
by the State Building Trades Council, making a 
total of $7500. 

Austin Lewis sent a communication giving the 
exact legal status of the picket cases now before 
the courts of the southern city. 

The American Brotherhood of Cement Work- 
ers sent word that they would contribute. 

A statement of the receipts and disbursements 
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B. KHATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


[SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE | 
Help Home Industry 


Wear San Francisco Made Shoes. 


Help Keep the Money at Home. 


Help to keep our local Union Shoemakers steadily employed. Every dollar that 
you spend to help pay the wage of your fellow workman—directly and indirect- 


ly helps you. 


The more work they have, the more work you have—it’s simply a 


case of demand and supply. LET US ALL STAND TOGETHER for the cause of 
“Home Industry” and “Unionism’—and another thing—you will find San Francis- 
co Union-Made Shoes will Look as Well, Fit as Well and Wear Better than any 


other shoes. 


WHY NOT TRY A PAIR OF HOME-MADE SHOES? 


We Illustrate Some Splendid Styles Below: 


Men’ s “Home-Made” 
Shoes 


NEWEST MODELS, 
made up in Patent Colt 
and Dull “‘Velvet Calf’’ 
—on all the newest 
shaped lasts—in all 
the latest patterns— 
newest styles— 
hand welt soles. 


UNION 
STAMPED 


$400 


$350 


Women’s ‘‘Home-Made’”’ 


A STYLE OF DIS- 
TINCTION — Patent 
Colt Vamps, Dull Kid 
Tops—‘‘Drop’’ tipped 
toes—Hand Sewed Ex- 
tension Soles—Cuban 
Heels—a shoe that will 
appeal to the par- 
ticular dresser. 


3 ( UNION 
— STAMPED 


$350 


Friday, October 7, 1910. 


CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


1919 MISSION STREET 


Between 15th and 16th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MARKET 109 
PHONES } HOME M 1919 


was submitted in detail, and was ordered incor- 
porated in the report. 

The co-operative grocery store in the Los An- 
geles Labor Temple is progressing beyond ex- 
pectations. The receipts have averaged over 
$150 a day, and the possibilities for an increase 
are admirable, 2 

Organizers at Bakersfield, San Luis Obispo 
and Coalinga report that tank work in that vi- 
cinity is at a standstill, owing to the inability of 
the employers to obtain competent men. Pick- 
ets have been arrested at Coalinga, and steps 
have been taken to see that they have legal repre- 
sentation. 

Reports in the daily papers that the funds of 
the committee were not being properly handled 
were the theme of discussion. It was decided to 
call the attention of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor to this matter, and request the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to investigate. 


- -  - 
NEWS OF THE WOMAN’S LABEL LEAGUE 

The regular meeting of the Woman’s Union 
Label League was held last Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 28th. Three applicants were initiated. Mrs. 
Elinore Scharrenberg was elected a_ fraternal 
delegate to the State Federation of Labor, and 
she was instructed to request the Federation to 
ask the Legislature to enact a law for an eight- 
hour day for women and children. 

The league indorsed the work of the Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, and promised 
all the assistance possible to get an ordinance for 
sterilizing clothes before handling in laundries, 
thereby protecting the workers from the dangers 
of tuberculosis. 

A committee was appointed to visit the new 
Label League in Oakland. 

Recommended to the Mayor that some mem- 
ber of the league be given the position of Indus- 
trial Inspector, and submitted the following 
names for consideration: Daisy Mank, Cracker 
Bakers’ Union; Mrs. L. C. Walden, Laundry 
Workers’ Union; Mrs. Lizzie Williams, Laundry 
Workers’ Union; Mrs. Mary Everson, Waitresses’ 
Union; Mrs. E. H. O’Donnell, Typographical 
Union. 

Mrs. Hannah Nolan, the; league’s first choice, 
was nominated, but declined the indorsement. 

A committee was appointed to arrange for an 
afternoon meeting for the women who cannot 
attend in the evening, and it is expected to see 
every union man’s wife and sympathizer at the 
meeting, the date to be announced later. 


The lithographers, for the first time in, several 
years, have perfected an organization. The fail- 
ure of ‘the eight-hour strike in the east had its 
effect on these craftsmen, but it was not long 
until a revival was reported, and the organization 
is now strong and the eight-hour day is the rule 
all over the country. 


